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I Am a Stockholmer 


By Bo BergcMan 


HERE ARE THREE ancient Swedish kings whom one 
may fancifully choose as symbols for the various phases of our 
national character. The first is Gustav Vasa. I do not think 
primarily of the imposing ruler and administrator, as Milles has sculp- 


tured him and as he sits in the hall of the Northern Museum in full 
regalia, his left hand clasped on his sword hilt and his glance directed 
out over his congregation. It is the young hero and liberator that I 
see before me. In Carl Larsson’s fresco on the wall of the National 
Museum he is making his entry into Stockholm on the Midsummer Eve 
of 1523. He rides on a white horse, a horse with flowers in its mane, and 
the air is full of fluttering pennons. Happy with the consciousness of 
power, he accepts the homage of his people. It is one of the greatest 
moments of his great life. 

Alien though Gustav III may seem in his partiality for French 
culture, he nevertheless represents something characteristic of us: our 
delight in festival and display, in ceremonial staging, in the spectacular 
forms of public amusement. His life was to a large degree play-acting. 
The shot at the opera masquerade, March 6, 1792, is as symbolic for 
him as was the shot in the trenches of Fredrikshall, November 30, 1718, 
for the warrior Charles XII. The former ended a strange combination 
of glory and quixotism, of genuine drama and sheer theatricality; the 
other completed a tragedy of fate which has never ceased to grip 
and excite the popular consciousness of Sweden. The problem of 
Charles XI is the problem of a man in an iron mask. Into that unfath- 
omable frozen face the eyes of the later world are forever staring. 
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Charles may serve as the third great personification of our national 
being—of all in it that fascinates by simple heroism, by the fortitude 
of vain self-sacrifice, by magnanimity in defeat. 

To these three royal effigies correspond three seasons of the year, 
beautiful all of them from the point of view of the Stockholmer. Our 
bright midsummer is the natural frame for the glowing figure of the 
conqueror, Gustav Eriksson Vasa. His eyes were blue as the sun- 
warmed bays around our islands and crags on a lovely day in June. His 
hair had the color of the rye field. There is rustle of leaves in his story. 
Even today newly-gathered leaves are our fairest midsummer decora- 
tion. The forest has come into the’ city; slender birches are interlaced 
over the doorways, and not long ago, before the automobiles had driven 
out the horses, the cab drivers would often stick a tuft of green into the 
harness in honor of the festal time. But all who are not fenced within 
the city limits betake themselves into the woods and wilds. They throw 
themselves down on the greensward, eat, drink, play, and enjoy life. 
The common people of Stockholm, with children and flowers, have still 
quite a bit of the idyllic spirit left, for if the “people” start arumpus now 
and again, they are at the same time conservative in their ways, tradi- 
tional-minded under their easily excitable surface. The chronicles of 
the Swedish capital record numerous outbursts of a not wholly innocent 
nature, but the times when the mob instinct has really got the masses 
into its power with us are fortunately easy to count. They are excep- 
tions that prove the rule. Galloping contagions that have vanished as 
fast as they have come. 

September is the month of Gustav III. It has an aristocratic flair, 
which is in the very atmosphere, at once temperate and stimulating, 
full of the scent of autumn, of yellow leaves that spin to earth like the 
golden rain of Danaé, and of pastel colors in the sky. The evenings are 
like a great festival play. The moon hangs like a white lantern globe in 
a theater ceiling. The river glitters with spangles. The high wing of 
South Stockholm is sprinkled with lights, and down at Skeppsbron 
the King of Enchantment takes his winged Apollo stride. He is 
Sergel’s immortal masterpiece and our finest statue. Thalia has opened 
her season. People have rediscovered each other after the summer’s 
intermission. Take your places! Curtain up! The great theater of 
Society is going again. Open air orchestras are sprinkling their tone 
cascades over a city which knows it is beautiful and therefore has its 
periods of pleasure-seeking and coquetry. 

But the fairy show is short-lived. It flames up a moment in the fever 
glow of Indian summer; then come October and November, the months 
of rain, melancholy, and colds in the head. Ever earlier descends the 
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winter dusk, the first snowfall scurries through the streets, the sirens 
hoot their warnings from the water. November heavens weave sack- 
cloth around the houses, which seem to shrink together, and in the 
byways homeless shadows wander. This is the tragic season, the month 
of Charles XII. Like a beleaguering host a throng of misfortunes is 
lurking somewhere out in the mist; one feels shut in, that one will 
never get free, that invisible enemies approach from all directions. And 
one calls to mind the lonely fighter against fate, who spent his life in 
the field—a stubborn sphinx with the icy winter stars above him. 

It is in this way that one can conjure the historical Stockholm to 
emerge from the past in the form of mighty shadows, that is if one 
enjoys using one’s imagination. Intrinsically the city is still there as a 
husk, even if the kernel is lacking. In the erstwhile palaces on Vister- 
langgatan business is being done in capes and soap and glass and 
engagement rings and groceries and corn-plasters, and at the Christmas 
market on Stortorget are toys of the most primitive mould side by side 
with the latest millinery. In the Bourse Building are heated arguments 
about quotations—on the bottom floor concerning those of the stock 
market, and higher up (where the Swedish Academy is domiciled) on 
the current value of poetry. Here too the modern and the traditional 
are under the same roof. 

Stockholm is an old city and a new city. Poets are in general wor- 
shipers of the past, and he whose youth lies half a century behind 
him naturally beholds the scene of his boyhood in a halo of sentiment. 
Carl Snoilsky, our last literary Gustavian, the poet of Swedish tradi- 
tion, felt himself out of place in modern Stockholm with its brilliant 
illumination and arrogant tone. The city of his memories could only 
be recaptured in the repose of moonlight. One sympathizes with him 
now and then; such a mood no one escapes with the passing years. 
Daylight is importunate. The telephone rings, the newspaper extras 
scream, the radio harangues through wall and ceiling. One cannot 
escape the deplorable taste of one’s neighbors. A man’s home is no 
longer his castle, as the English proverb puts it, and one needs to be 
isolated from one’s fellowmen, just as one needs to come into contact 
with them. No one can ultimately free himself from the time, the 
generation, the spiritual atmosphere around him—nor would he really 
care to if he could. 

The Swedish-American returning to our capital after, say, four or 
five decades of absence finds a very new city. Its outer aspect has gone 
through marked changes. Certain undeniable esthetic values have been 
demolished, others have been created. Boundaries have been extended. 
New sections have grown up. In all too many places the requirements 
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Photograph by Sigfrid A. Larson 


Memorial to Birger Jarl, the Founder of Stockholm, at the Town Hail 


of functionalism have ill-advisedly and unbeautifully broken the out- 
lines of the streets, and there is no question but that Stockholm has 
proceeded much more brutally in this respect than, for instance, Copen- 
hagen. The two considerations, e.g. of utility and of beauty, are difficult 
to reconcile. One forgets that beauty is also useful. Then there is the 
point that the urge for development must of course be satisfied—not 
least along the lines of public health. Nothing is interesting merely 
because it is old and smells bad. To tear down so as to give air and 
light is needful in a literal sense as well as in the symbolical meaning 
used by Strindberg in his famous poem, “The Esplanade System.” In 
other words, intelligent renovation should be made. It is for this that 
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Photograph by Sigfrid A. Larson 


The Town Hall Seen from the Heights of South Stockholm 


one hopes when the oldest quarters of the city are subjected to the 
processes of rebuilding and sanitation. The old districts “between the 
bridges” are full of historic landmarks, whose architectural expression 
should be preserved whenever possible. He who would get into the 
rococo mood of Bellman’s poems will find it directly behind the Royal 
Palace in the blind alleys with leaning facades, where coats of arms and 
festoons of fruit are carved above the doorways. On Osterlanggatan 
are the marine outfitters. There are shops for sailors’ wearing apparel, 
in others are displayed all manner of ship supplies. Through the alleys 
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strikes a breeze from the river, dispersing the odor of tar, hemp, and 
spices. 

Although Stockholm is not a real seaport, still it is adjacent to salt 
water. Much of its beauty comes from bays around it; its native 
admirers have never wearied of emphasizing the fact. No one has done 
this in a more impressive way than our great architect Ragnar Ostberg, 
creator of the Town Hall. His monumental building is an unbroken 
hymn to the water city, the “Queen of Mialaren,” as a banal phrase 
expresses it. A summer evening on the terrace in front of the arcade, 
with the pleasure boats gliding past, has an undescribable Stockholm 
quality of gay loveliness. The little fountains splash. Eldh’s white 
statues glitter. On the stone benches dream youthful happiness and 

aged melancholy. 

Kungsgatan—the great traffic artery which connects Upper Norr- 
malm with Lower Ostermalm—has become a modern business center 
and gives a completely American effect, with the two skyscrapers that 
flank the bridge at Regeringsgatan. To a New Yorker’s eye the sky- 
scrapers would not be at all noteworthy, any more than would the 
crowded sidewalks below them. But here one has a picture of up-to-date 
Stockholm, young, active, hurrying, in the colors of business and 
pleasure. One notes this best at nine o’clock in the morning, when the 
office folk rush to their desks and swivel stools, their ledgers and type- 
writer keys; and at five, when work is over and those concerned in it are 
on their way home. Then the street is a solid mass of humanity. There 
are young faces and old, happy and wretched, handsome and homely, 
interesting and expressionless—he whose profession in some degree it 
is to unriddle people, to search for what is hidden behind the mask, may 
discover here an ample field of labor. But it is youth that will most 
engage him, for youth is the future. 

What is the character of Stockholm’s youth in our day? Much of 
its inner and outer physiognomy has undoubtedly become American- 
ized. The generation just preceding formed itself on an old middle- 
class ideal which no longer exists; each communal class lived funda- 
mentally to itself, work was divided into an upper and a lower level. 
The government officials kept their social rank, the officers were aris- 
tocracy ; discontent was represented by certain popular assemblies, to 
which the better situated gave little attention. Those who were young 
and did not know what they wanted to be after leaving school would 
enroll themselves in government work with or without higher training. 
Any brooding doubt as to their future was seldom evident—they had 
their “terms” (certificates), as they were called in college language. 
One always found his perch at last and stayed there till one dropped off 
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with a pension or a death certificate. This goes on still, to be sure, but 
not quite so universally. More and more doors are closed to those who 
would enter, one cannot cross the threshold, one meets with constantly 
increasing requirements; everywhere the departments are full, full, 
full. The government doughnut is much gnawed, soon there is nothing 
left but the hole in the middle. Unemployment grows steadily worse 
among the day laborers, but with them it is hardly so bitter as with the 
middle class. For there privation bites its teeth together as long as it 
‘an, while the “workers” have gradually learned to bare their fangs and 
make their protests effective. 

An educated Swedish youth in our time has seldom any clear future 
to steer for. His choice is limited in advance, he must take what he 
gets. He cannot count on any years of grace before he “buckles to”; 
there is no more the protracted springtime of gay student life that was 
sung of in the song cycle Gluntarna of old. The young man in question 
must throw himself into the struggle as soon as possible. And give all 
he has in him. This process has waked up the best in the new generation, 
has made them energetic, ready to face the facts of life, sceptical of 
vague promises, fair-dealing and unpretentious. They are not afraid 
of pitching in at a job, even if it is outside their natural field. Intel- 
lectual labor has learned to value physical in a quite different way from 
formerly; and this is a good basis for a democratic community. 

With this emphasis on comradeship, new bridges have been built 
between the sexes, as also between generations and classes. The father 
is more of a pal with his son, the teacher with his pupil. A more natural 
association has been developed between masculine and feminine 
Sweden. I remember how it was in my youth. Then one could not even 
go to the opera with one’s sweetheart (who had her hair in pigtails and 
a mind filled with the most serious and definite notions about almost 
everything between heaven and earth) unless she was escorted by a 
chaperone in the form of a mother or an aunt. Besides which both the 
young people were generally so bashful that they had a dreadfully 
stupid time. Whereas now they ridicule any sort of supervision and 
take very good care of themselves; sometimes of course not so good, but 
at least they lay the foundation of a mutual knowledge that will serve 
them well in the future. The glamour that is dispelled at a touch is 
generally of little value. When it is said that modern youth is disillu- 
sioned, this only means that old-fashioned ideals have been put back in 
the chest; youth is never without ideals, never without romance. 

The life of sport has played its part in drawing the various classes 
and sexes together. It has brought with it increased care of the body, 
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Photograph by Sigfrid A. Larson 


The Royal Palace 


alertness, endurance, and self-command. The Scout ideal belongs here. 
The varieties of sport need not be alluded to. But one must be strangely 
constituted if one cannot rejoice at the fresh faces of a young open-air 
troop who set out into the wilds on a cold blue, sun-glittering winter 
day so that the dry snow smokes around the skis while eyes shine and 
cheeks redden. Stockholm of a Sunday is not usually in a merry mood, 
at least not the portion which promenades along Strandvagen in a long 
heavy procession of conscientious family groups. But the element which 
laughs and halloos and tumbles about on the slopes of Djurgarden, 
which runs away from school books and bank ledgers to flirt with 
Winter himself—the white-clad wooer, as Karlfeldt calls him— 
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Photograph by Sigfrid A. Larson 
Looking Toward the Tower of Riddarholm Church Where Swedish Kings Are Buried 


that Stockholm is an asset even for those who are out of the game. That 
makes it easy to get out of one’s own narrowness. Happiness is glorious, 
even when it rushes past us. 

There was once a great Swedish author, Carl Jonas Love Almquist; 


incidentally, he spent part of his gloomy life in America. In the 
Kighteen-thirties he wrote his famous, highly subjective treatise, “The 
Significance of Swedish Poverty.” In it he makes of poverty a pecu- 
liarly Swedish virtue, a power not dependent on earthly riches, a self- 
reliance in the midst of extravagance, losses, and misfortune. It is 
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something of the same heroism that 'Tegnér celebrates in his poem on 


Charles XII: 


In victory or defeat alike, 
The master of his fate. 


How is it with this faculty nowadays? There is proof that it is still there 
when needed—let us hope even when the need faces us. It is only some- 
what difficult to get hold of in the commercial ant-heap of present-day 
life, amid the eternal crawling and creeping and straw-collecting. 

With one’s thoughts in this direction one sometimes feels the senti- 
mental yearning for an earlier age, although one realizes that such an 
emotion is highly Platonic and that the good old times were not always 
so particularly good. Still one wants to escape from the present some- 
how. To be alone with one’s own face. To take refuge in silence and 
quiet. To see Stockholm in perspective and to know that the city where 
one has one’s roots, where one has lived one’s life, whatever it has 
become, is not far off. All this one can attain with little trouble or 
expense by a visit to Skansen, Artur Hazelius’s masterpiece, which 
is known throughout the Old World and the New. 

One should, however, lay aside the tourist attitude. One should go 
there when the visitor throng is absent. Preferably in a snowy Decem- 
ber dusk, when small misty lights gleam here and there in the old 
buildings, which lie hushed in their homespun gray under the driving 
clouds. For long hours nothing disturbs the silence. And yet it is 
heavy with a mysterious life; it becomes palpable in the wing-beat of a 
large bird; in the strange, half-suppressed cries from the cages all 
around; the hoarse, throaty, long-drawn wailings. The beasts are 
dreaming or trampling about sleepless in their fixed circles. The wilds 
are infinitely nearer to them thus on winter evenings than when the 
tiresome animals called human beings stand staring at them on some 
bright, picture-card Sunday morning. Then they respond only by a 
weary yawn—a yawn of mockery and contempt, like disgusted actors 
before an uninterested audience. 

The snow-moist air is soft with quiet on the deserted walks that wind 
through the dark underbrush out to the open expanses of the rocky 
plateau. One meets few people. A meditative recluse or perhaps a 
homeless pair of lovers—but they do no harm. They see only each 
other. If one stands and listens, one can suddenly hear the purling of 
some brook that is still unfettered by the cold. It is a little living voice 
in the stillness, jesting with its own fate; pure from its spring, innocent, 
without mistrust. One may cleanse one’s soul in it. From the heights on 
the city side the view opens over the black water of Djurgardsbrunns- 
viken, the racing lights of trains and automobiles along Strand- 
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Children Fishing by the Harbor Where Transatlantic Tourist Ships Have Docked 


viigen, and in the distance the glimmering Skeppsbro quay; while in 
the twilight haze the horizon is red as with the glow of a great forge. 
Down there lies Stockholm. My city, and possibly yours, too, you silent 
and lonely shadow who crossed my path just now. It is no world 
metropolis; but it is our world, our happiness, our unrest, our pride. 
The city where Bellman and Strindberg, Jenny Lind and Carl] Lars- 
son, Alfred Nobel and Sven Hedin saw the light, and which—in our 
dream of the future—has many other great figures yet to show. 
“Romanus sum,” said the old Roman, lifting his head. May we with a 
similar confidence declare, “Holmicusis sum. I am a Stockholmer!” 


Pictures by courtesy of the Swedish Travel Information Bureau 





| A richly carved yoke forming a part of the 
horse trappings unearthed at Trelleborg 


A Viking Fort Unearthed in Denmark 


By Roar SKOVMAND 
The Vikings 


THOUSAND YEARS ago the Scandinavian countries were 

not the home of peaceful civilization as they have been in 

modern times. Even though most of the people in the North 
in the tenth century were probably peaceful tillers of the soil, there 
was nevertheless in the population a large element of warriors to 
whom the highest goal of life was to fare to foreign lands, to win 
booty and glory, and return victorious to the homeland, but only to 
set out to sea again after the winter had passed. This warlike element 
was the vikings. And while the labor of the peaceful farmer is forgot- 
ten, there is still a glamour about the name viking. As late as a couple 
of centuries after the Viking Age, the Danish historian Saxo Gram- 
maticus and the Icelandic saga writers told the story of Ragnar 
Lodbrok and his sons, of their conquests in England, their courage and 
genius, and first and last their utter contempt for death. When these 
vikings were surfeited with adventure, their last hope was to avoid 
“dying in the straw”; for only those who fell in battle went to Valhall, 
where they could continue their earthly warrior life to the end of 
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time. We still possess skaldic verse from the Viking Age in which this 
warlike life is extolled in the refrain: “The King makes war—he feeds 
the wolves with corpses.” Many of the rune-stones from the tenth 
century glorify war: “He fled not at Uppsala, but fought as long as 
he had weapons.” And the wild warrior life is reflected even in the 
ornamentation of the time with its fierce animal heads and its riotous 
whorls of intertwined snakes. 

The vikings were known and feared in most of the countries of 
Europe. In the ninth century an Arabian author wrote that “the ships 
of the Northmen covered the sea like a flock of red birds.” It was not 
only the coasts of Europe that were visited by their ravaging fleets. 
The Lodbrok sons reached Africa by way of the Mediterranean; 
Swedish vikings sailed over the Black Sea to Constantinople and 
Asia; Norwegian vikings crossed the Atlantic and discovered Iceland, 
Greenland, and the continent of North America. To the people who 
lived on these coasts the Scandinavian viking fleets were a curse, and 
the contributions that the vikings made to European civilization were 
of small importance. 

But the vikings themselves reaped great benefit from their bold 
forays. The King’s Mirror, a thirteenth century Norwegian manu- 
script, mentions as the chief motives that drove the Northmen across 
the sea: their thirst for glory, their desire for wealth, and their curiosity. 
Most assuredly the vikings won both honor and booty in full measure. 
Returned vikings raised rune-stones on which they boasted of how 
many times and under what chieftains they had shared in the Danegeld 

amounting to thousands of pounds of silver levied on the English 
people at intervals of only a few years. The victims paid in the hope of 
thus buying immunity from the ravages of the vikings, but it was only 
a short respite. The last viking expedition planned on a large scale and 
under capable leadership was toward the end of the eleventh century 
and ended with the complete subjugation of England. But that which 
benefited the vikings most was after all their curiosity, their desire to 
know. They used their eyes well wherever they went, and when they 
returned home they carried with them English priests, English expert 
minters, and no doubt also foreign craftsmen. 

The tenth century was in Denmark, as in the neighboring countries, 
a restless period. Denmark became united into one kingdom, and this 
was certainly not achieved only by peaceful persuasion. In England 
and Germany the century saw the erection of many fortified castles. In 
Denmark a viking fort has recently been unearthed, which doubtless 
dates from the same period and must be patterned after a foreign 
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Trelleborg in process of excavation, showing the circular rampart and within it the 
faint traces of four building sites that have been uncovered. To the left and below are 
the two rivers that unite to forma point of land. Photographed from the air 


model, built by a master who had either learned his art abroad or was 
himself a foreigner. 


The Viking Fort at Great Belt 


Upon the initiative of Dr. Poul Norlund and under his direction, 
experts from the National Museum at Copenhagen are at work 
excavating the site of the fort Trelleborg in western Sjzlland. It is 
situated a few kilometers southwest of the town of Slagelse, on a point 
formed by two rivers which have their sources in the interior of 
Sjelland and unite before they empty into Great Belt. The fort 
appears in our day as a broad rampart enclosing like a ring a circular 
plain. Although the site lies low, extending into the meadow between 
the two rivers, there is a wide view from the top of the rampart. 
Beyond the valley we see low hills; on the nearer we discern farm- 
houses, and on the farther clumps of trees—the remains of that wealth 
of forests which the region once possessed. We see barrows raised 
several thousand years ago, and we see the spire of St. Michael’s Church 
rising high above the town of Slagelse. To the west are the glittering 
waves of Great Belt. The commander of this place in olden times has 
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A VIKING 





The sites of two houses, the deep grooves indicating where the plank walls stood. 

Outside of them are the rows of holes left by the posts that supported the projecting 

le roofs. The straight rows of holes show where the street ran between the two houses. 

e Within the walls are dark spots indicating the stone hearths and the rubbish pits. 
Traces are seen also of the cross partitions 


S surely been able to control not only the upland of the two large rivers 
which drained central Sjelland, but also the coasts of Great Belt. 
The strategic importance of the place became evident as the excava- 
tion brought to light the plan of construction. The work was begun in 
5 1934, First the cover of earth was removed from a small section of the 
plain within the rampart so that the substratum of pale clay was 
revealed. Here and there a dark spot was seen on the lighter clay. Each 
of these spots was the imprint of a post that had stood there in olden 
times. By cleaning out these post holes, it was found that, taking them 
all together, they traced the outline of a huge house, 295 meters long, 
8 meters wide in the middle, and tapering at the ends to form gables 
only 45 meters wide. The house was divided by partitions into three 
rooms, two smaller gable rooms and a large central hall with a hearth 
built of stone in the middle of the floor. Distinct traces of doors were 
found in both the long walls near the partitions, which were of upright 
| planks and must have carried the roof, but what the roof was like we 
have not yet found out. 
The following year a larger surface within the rampart was uncov- 
ered. Several sites of other houses exactly like the first were found, and 
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it was seen that they formed parts of a distinct architectural plan. 
According to this plan, the circular space within the rampart con- 
tained sixteen houses, all of the same size, grouped four and four into 
squares. One of these squares and the quadrangle within it has been 
completely excavated and all but two of the other houses have been 
partly uncovered or at least traced. In the center of the whole system, 
bounded by the four squares, there is an open space. In the middle of 
this place are four holes which have evidently held huge posts. Probably 
they have formed the corners of some small building, perhaps a tower. 
From this center four streets went out to the four points of the com- 
pass, passing between the groups of buildings to the rampart. We can 
still see the straight rows of holes where stood the posts that supported 
the wooden pavement of the streets. 

Even at the beginning of the excavation some depressions were seen 
in the crest of the rampart at the points where the four streets touched 
it. After further digging it was found that the rampart had been 
pierced to make four portals about 17 meters deep and 8 meters wide. 
The sides had been covered by close-set upright oak posts and back of 
them the earth had been set with heavy stones to a considerable height. 
The posts must have carried the roof, some of the fallen planks of 
which could be seen in the ground. At the outer end of the passage the 
portals had doors. In two of these doors the large iron rings have been 
found, and in the third—that to the north—the main key of the portal 
was found stuck in a corner by a post. These portals at Trelleborg are 
quite plain today. True, the roofs have fallen in, and most of the pillars 
are rotted, but the great holes show where the palisade stood. Running 


along the middle of the passage there is a third row of holes which is 
continuous with 


that in the street 
and which no 
doubt supported 
a sidewalk. 


The written 
sources for Den- 
mark’s history in 
the Viking Age 
are few, and none 




























of them mention 
Trelleborg. The 
name itself tells 


A reconstruction of Trelleborg showing the circular rampart 
pierced by four portals, the intersecting streets, and the sia- 
teen houses in groups of four around four quadrangles 
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One of the portals of the rampart. The deep grooves show where oak posts have lined 

the passage and supported the roof. The row of holes in the middle have held the 

posts that carried the wooden pavement. In the background is the meadow with its 
two confluent rivers 


us nothing, for the meaning has been lost. When it was built we can 
only conjecture from what we find in the earth itself. A large number 
of antiquities have been unearthed at Trelleborg; in the rubbish heaps 
near the houses are found fragments of earthenware dishes, broken 
combs, bent arrow points, and so on. In a corner of one of the four 
quadrangles a well had been dug 4 meters deep, and at the bottom of 
this well were found a number of well preserved wooden articles, bowls, 
spoons, one large dish, and a tiny carved animal head which could only 
have been made in the Viking Age. Our best means of fixing the date 
are some large buckles shaped like oval saucers which women of the 
aristocracy wore in the front of their dresses. These trinkets were 
generally ornamented in styles that were constantly changing with the 
fashions. A number of these have been found in Trelleborg and seem 
to date from the close of the tenth century. Other finds, too, indicate 
that the construction took place at that period. 

With its‘circular rampart, its four portals, and sixteen houses 
arranged around four quadrangles, Trelleborg has no counterpart any- 
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where in Europe. It is consistently symmetrical throughout. Each of 
the houses is 100 Roman feet long (one Roman foot is 293 centi- 
meters). The diagonal measurements of the quadrangles are all equal 
in length. The rampart is 17 meters wide, which is exactly one-fifth of 
the radius from its outer edge to the center of the whole construction. 
The diagonals of the squares are just one-half of this radius. 

This mathematically calculated system is the most astonishing part 
of the Trelleborg construction. It shows a consistent planning which 
we have not otherwise found in the works of our forefathers in that 
period. We must assume therefore that the work was directed by a 
foreign architect or at any rate by a masterbuilder who had learned his 
trade in foreign parts. The only prototype, though far distant in time, 
is the Roman military camp with its quadrangular plan. 

That Trelleborg was inhabited in very ancient times is obvious. There 
seem to have been buildings on the site as early as the Stone Age. 
Several pits have been found containing nothing but fragments of 
earthenware and flint 
dating from that time. 
Also at the beginning of 
the Christian Era the 
place was inhabited. But 
the rampart and the four 
groups of buildings have 
not been built earlier 
than in the Viking Age. 
The people who lived 
there at that time have 
left in rubbish pits and 
in the layers of earth in 
the portals numerous 
articles of daily use, such 
as bowls of clay or soap- 
stone (the latter must 
have been imported from 
Norway), combs, nee- 
dles, scissors, smith’s 
tools, as well as weapons, 
spears and arrow points. 
At the same time there is 
nothing to indicate that 


; : A section of the inner edge of the rampart where 
the place was inhabited close-set oak posts have formed a palisade 
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for a very long period in the Viking Age. The foundations were not 
made to last. The wooden posts set in the ground must have rotted 
before very long, but there is no sign that they have been replaced. On 
sites where people have lived for long periods there will generally be 
great heaps of accumulated rubbish, forming strata that indicate 
various stages of civilization. At Trelleborg these strata are very thin. 
Probably it was inhabited for only a few decades. Trelleborg was not 
a real city like Ribe or Hedeby, which grew up little by little, without 
any special plan, at important points in the highways of trade. 

Trelleborg with its carefully planned and consistently followed 
system must have been built by the order of one man. The sixteen 
houses all alike suggest barracks, and probably they have been used as 
quarters for a garrison. Externally Trelleborg appeared as a strong 
fortification. The ramparts were in the Viking Age higher and steeper 
than now. On the inner side the masses of earth were held in place by 
800 close-set posts of oak—the oak woods of the neighborhood have 
certainly been thinned! On the outside the rampart was reinforced by 
a dry wall of stone which was held in place by a paling of planks 
supported by sloping props. On the north and possibly also on the 
south side the river bed was formerly nearer to the rampart than it is 
now. On the west side there was a low meadow then as now. It was on 
the east side, where the ground rose to some height, that the fort was 
most exposed to attack, and only there was dug a deep and wide dry 
moat with steep sides. 

There can be no doubt whatever that Trelleborg was built for mili- 
tary purposes. It reminds us of the romantic story in the Icelandic 
sagas about Jomsborg in Wendland south of the Baltic, where the 
Jomsviking brotherhood lived and from which the members went out 
every summer to seek glory and booty in foreign parts. Trelleborg 
has been just such a fortified permanent camp, built according to the 
accepted rules, and patterned on the best foreign models. By whose 
command it was built we do not know. Only a viking leader with royal 
power over men and resources could have been able to carry out a work 
of this magnitude. Actually we know of several such great organizers 
in the latter part of the tenth century, notably the two Danish kings 
Harold Bluetooth and Sven Forkbeard. It was about their time that 
Trelleborg originated, but what particular events led to its founding 
we do not know. It belongs to that restless period when, after a tem- 
porary lull, the viking raids were resumed on a larger scale than ever 
before. It is in this period that the sagas place their mythical stories 
of the tremendous battles of the Jomsvikings at Fyrisvoll and in 
Hjorungavaag. Rune-stones from about the year 1000 give definite 
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though brief accounts of the fighting at Uppsala and the siege of 
Hedeby. About a century later the German historian Adam of 
Bremen, in his description of Denmark, tells how dangerous it was to 
pass through the stormy Great Belt where one was never safe from 
the attacks of pirates. At such a time it could certainly not have been 
difficult for a wealthy viking king to fill the barracks of Trelleborg 
with men eager for action. 


The Trelleborg construction will be preserved as complete as pos- 
sible for posterity. The site has been purchased by a private donor who 
has given it to the National Museum. The post holes of the sixteen 
houses will be marked by low cement buttons which will be plainly 
visible against the greensward. The portals will remain as deep cuts 
in the ramparts. The symmetrical plan can then be seen by all who 
visit Trelleborg in the future. The visitor will easily be able to imagine 
how, a thousand years ago, this S jelland viking fort lifted its ramparts 
steeply over the low river beds and the moat. And when he has entered 
through one of the portals he will be able to picture to himself the four 
groups of barracks with their low roofs projecting beyond the plank 
walls. No one knows who commanded this fort or who his men were. 
But we cannot leave the place without admiring these vikings who, 
however much they were after gold and glory, sought also to increase 
their store of knowledge and brought home ideas which blossomed in 
such a perfect work of architecture as Trelleborg. 


A key found near one of the 
portals. One-fourth natural 
size 





Skokloster in Uppland shows the earliest influence of the Palladian architecture in the 


central part with its curved pediment, while the towers are a 
reminiscence of the old need for defense 


Old Country Seats 


The Third in a Series of Articles 
on Building Traditions in Sweden 


By Linton WILSON 


SWEDISH COUNTRY SEAT reveals an ardent desire 

for the harmony and repose of unbroken lines and surfaces. 

The roofs and walls seem filled with a kind of classical 

serenity. The emotional intensity which characterizes all the other 

Germanic peoples is pulsing under the surface, but is controlled by a 

powerful effort to infuse form with unity. Sensitivity to the laws of 
Nature is its chief inspiration. 

The traditional form language in which the country gentleman 

expressed his wish for unity consists of long, calm, dominant horizontal 

lines and strong, compact forms. The buildings of the country estates 















































Torpa in Vastergétland is a gentleman’s house from 
the late Vasa period. The solid structure devoid 
of ornament shows that defense was a 
paramount consideration 


unity at all. 


provides the strong unifying element. 
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seem purposely designed 
to supply the monumen- 
tality that the landscape 
outwardly lacks. The 
disciplined approach to 
their planning and build- 
ing gives the whole re- 
gion its own special char- 
acter. The term Herr- 
gardsnatur, that is, the 
landscape which forms 
the surroundings of a 
castle or country seat has 
been invented to describe 
what the Swedish tem- 
perament has done to the 
pervading intimacy of 
the broad plains of Swe- 
den. 


On a raised section of ground stands the main building of the estate. 
Round it bend the boughs and leafy masses of thick lindens. On one 
side the garden slopes down to a lake. On the other a shady lane of 
lindens stretches out to entice the traveller’s glance and step from a 
distance. The long, low lines of barns and sheds lie close at hand. 
And from this nucleus fields and meadows stretch far about. The trees, 
projecting wings, outbuildings, and barns combine to form a monu- 
mental center around which the rolling landscape clings. Imagine 
the buildings removed and there remains a conglomeration of meadows, 
low hills, woods and lakes, fields and enclosures, which have no 


It is a tradition of Swedish building to attempt to dominate, to 
tame and unify, the landscape through understanding. Where this 
effort is lacking, the trees and rocks and lakes become monotonous or 
boring. The builders have not been slow to realize that architecture 


In the architectural adornment the rhythm and spirit from the 
landscape lives again. The flowers and trees, even the stones have their 
importance. The decorative elements never bunch themselves tightly 
together. They occupy their places as naturally as the lichens and 
rock flowers garnish the granite boulders. Each detail in its turn is 
composed of a few honest elements. The decorative language is not sub- 
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tle, but it is expressive. 

The structural lan- 
guage is strong, mascu- 
line. It has pure, wide 
surfaces and unbroken 
lines that admit only a 
sparse and unified em- 
bellishment. All these 
features comprise _les- 
sons learned from a long 
line of development. 
They mark the wooden 
buildings of the farm- 
stead as well as the stone 
castle of the king. They 
form a traditional bul- 
wark against which the 
stylistic tides of Europe 
rise and ebb, often leav- 
ing only a faint incrusta- 
tion on the broad native 
surfaces. Never having 


lacked their own partic- 
oe Ps Vik in Uppland, from the late Vasa period, is 
ular Teelmng for sty le, the merely a dungeon tower rising starkly 


Swedish builders instinc- from the landscape 

tively turn in good time 

from that which glides over into the ridiculous in other Germanic 
countries. 

There were not many stately country seats or much Herrgdrdsnatur 
in Sweden at the time of the Thirty Years’ War when King Gustaf 
Adolf carried Sweden from obscurity to a place in the European sun. 
The King himself in his short warrior’s life had little time to build 
with wood or brick or stone. The generation of great soldiers and 
statesmen in his service were equally content to do their work in 
surroundings stamped by the rough splendor which the early Vasa 
kings and their henchmen passed on to their heirs. In those days 
practically the only buildings that could be properly called country 
seats were the rugged castles of the King. He moved about the 
country as his fancy or his business of collecting revenues directed 
him. None of:his castles was a royal residence as we think of one today. 

Few of the nobles or farmers were powerful or rich enough to 
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Axel Oxenstierna’s castle Tidé is beautifully set in natural surroundings. The 
defensive character is not evident. The decorated entrance portal 
shows the first touch of the baroque 


consider building more permanently than the usual wooden structures 
of the farmstead, and still fewer of their more pretentious efforts 
have survived the sieges such edifices were bound to inspire. 

Torpa in Vastergétland is one such place, and Vik in Uppland 
is another. They both lay on roads that made them landmarks for 
travellers or hostile invaders, and were well supplied with all the 
resources necessary to withstand attack. In addition to being located 
on points that jutted out into lakes, they were once girdled by moats 
and connected to the outer world by drawbridges. A watch passage ran 
around the top of the walls so that any foe could be weleomed from 
every angle with stones, arrows, shot, melted pitch, and boiling water. 

The living apartments imitated the style of the royal castle on a 
smaller scale. Wooden ceilings of hewn fir beams were graced with 
rough mouldings, pendants, and decorative but simply painted designs. 
Doorways and hearths were framed with pilasters and columns that 
look more home-made than classical to our eyes. When distinguished 
guests were present, the walls were hung with colorful tapestries 
which told biblical stories and threw a dazzling splendor through the 
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rooms of the lonely for- 
est dwelling. The effect 
was almost barbaric, but 
it was filled with a naive 
joy in motley detail. 
Simple and humble as 
their rooftrees were, they 
sheltered a race of high- 
minded and valiant men 
and women, who handed 
down to their children 
positions in history by no 
means inferior to those 
of the men who built and 
inhabited the palaces of 
marble and gold in Con- 
tinental Europe. 

Most of King Gustaf 
Adolf’s famous Swedes 
lived in these houses 
which were still stamped 
by the styles from the 
Hanseatic towns of 
North Germany, Flan- The staircase, door frame, and decorated gable of 
ders, and the Nether- Tidé follow the North German and Flemish style 
lands. Their town houses 
frankly copied the houses of Liibeck and Amsterdam, but their country 
houses wore only a few of the decorative details on the ornaments that 
crowned the gables or framed the doors and windows. 

But in the Netherlands—and shortly afterwards in Sweden—the 
last part of the seventeenth century brought a powerful upheaval 
in the matter of taste. The tall narrow gables and twisted scrolls and 
curves of the Low Countries disappeared, and the houses were dressed 
with broader, lower facades which had classical pilasters crowned by 
a pediment as their central features. Andrea Palladio, an Italian 
architect of Vicenza (d. 1580) was the creator of this strict classicism 
which he based on a careful study of ancient Roman remains. The 
new style spread quickly over Europe by means of engravings as well 
as by architects who went to Italy specially to study it. There were 
Swedish architects among those who made this artistic pilgrimage. 

There were also the young Swedish field marshals and diplomats 
who harvested the fruits of victory in the Thirty Years’ War. 
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Lecké, de la Gardie’s castle in Ostergétland, is imposing in its location and its huge 
size. At the same time, the towers, spires, and broken roof lines 
give it a romantic effect 


They came home from the battlefields and peace banquets of Germany 
drunk with the wine of honor and with memories of the sumptuous 
palaces and manors of the Continent. They had visions of rebuilding 
Sweden. In their eyes, 
the rude, heavy and 
somewhat meager style 
which their fathers still 
considered’ stately 
enough smacked of bar- 
barism. They now meas- 
ured things with a Euro- 
pean eye; and believed it 
their patriotic duty to 
glorify themselves and 
incidentally honor their 
country by introducing 
the new ideas of luxury 


An interior from Lecké shows the ornate effect of : 
° io . ° P ‘ > 
wood painted to imitate richer materials and splen dor. Their 
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knowledge was not very 
exact. It scarcely more 
than scratched the sur- 
face of the solid struc- 
ture of Swedish building. 

They tell a story in 
Sweden about Axel 
Oxenstierna and his son 
Johan which illustrates 
the contrast in preten- 
sions between the fathers 
who struggled to create 
what the Swedes call 
their Epoch of Great- 
ness and the sons who 
basked in its splendor. 


COUNTRY SEATS 


Bjurbeck in Véstergétland is a small country seat, 
more nearly related to the farmstead, a style used 
for Queen Christina’s hunting lodges 


The old Chancellor had drawings made for a country estate he 
desired to present to the young count on the latter’s return from the 
peace conference in Westphalia. The two subordinate wings of the 
plan were completed, and work was about to start on the main house 
itself. All the buildings were designed in the manner of the old count’s 
country estate at Tid6 in Vastmanland. The walls were brick with 
finely carved ornaments in sandstone. It was a style that was just 
beginning to be a little old-fashioned at the time. There was over the 
building a pronounced Flemish flavor from which the new tendencies 


toward Frenchor Italian 
taste veered sharply. 

When the young 
count looked at the 
building for the first 
time, as the story goes, 
he told his father that the 
Germans built stables 
which were finer. His 
father, always a diplo- 
mat, quickly replied that 
if so it might be well for 
Count Johan to design 
and build the donkey 
house for himself. It was 
never built. 

It was not unnatural for 


Stola in Vastergétland is the traditional Swedish 
country seat before the classical impulse. 
The roof is characteristic 
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The fore court of Ovedskloster in Skane, the country seat of the Ramel family. It 
was built by a follower of the Tessins and is typical of the classical style 
with emphasis on grace and gentility 


Swedes in the middle of the seventeenth century to reveal the tastes of 
newly rich and victorious soldiers. The young Queen Christina shared 
many of their visions and generously presented them with Crown land 
and revenues to realize their dreams, so generously in fact that they 
began to impoverish the realm in much the same way as the Church had 
done before the reforms of Gustaf Vasa. 

The older generation could scarcely refuse to admit that new lights 
were beginning to glow. The darkness of the preceding ages began 
to disperse. It was not only in the palace of the Queen, where she 
surrounded herself with scholars, savants, and artists from all over 
Europe, but in the entire country, that the full glory of the Renaissance 
began to shine. 

Rude as the first efforts were, the impulses directing them were 
‘apable of refinement in time. Skokloster in Uppland was built by 
Karl Gustaf Wrangel, the son of the old field marshal, Herman 
Wrangel. Its almost numberless rooms must have accommodated a 
great company, feasting and drinking, boasting of their exploits for 
days on end. It looks not unlike a great summer hotel. The decoration 
leaves much to be desired when compared with the buildings of Ger- 
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Gimé in Uppland was a country seat devoted to the manufacture of iron—the Swedish 
“bruk.” The ground plan is elaborate. The buildings show French influence 


many that inspired it. Hastily built and decorated, the plaster ceilings 
and wooden mouldings are not especially remarkable for refinement. 
Open fireplaces, gaudily framed with painted and carved wood, and 
huge tile stoves grace the same room with their redundant splendor. 
The walls were covered with leather embossed in gold. It was a very 
popular material because of its showiness. Much of thé leather minus 
the gold is still there. It was covered with tapestries, pictures, and 
sculpture that almost crowded each other off the walls. The chests 
and shelves of the cupboards were filled with costly objects that had 
been “saved” from Prague or from the cities of Germany in 1648. 
When it was new, stiff-legged generals, the comrades of the old field 
marshal, paraded in the court and swaggered down the corridors. Their 
portraits and the scenes they lived over again in reminiscence still look 
down on the same rooms. The men who built and lived here liked 
splendor and display. 

Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie had better taste. His ancestry and 
his political sympathies made it natural for him to turn to France. He 
employed many French artists and craftsmen. He had several country 
estates, some of which were distinguished by the refinement of their 
architecture and furnishings, but in others even he fell into the crudely 


executed and-ostentatious display that swept Sweden after the Thirty 
Years’ War. 
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A view of the famous Drottningholm Castle showing the relation between the 
architecture and the garden, where grace, refinement, and poetic feeling 
take the place of the cold formality of Versailles 


Leck6 Castle, situated on a point on Lake Viinern in Vastergotland 
does for Western Sweden what Skokloster did for Eastern Sweden. 
It has a splendid exterior. It is a saga castle, with one of the most 
imposing inner courts in Sweden. The Hall of Knights was intended 
as a monument to the exploits of Swedish arms in the Thirty Years’ 
War. Unfortunately the battle pictures have been removed, but the 
rooms still retain the air of grandeur that inspired the patriotic zeal 
of the builders. The details do not bear close inspection. This is true 
of all the rooms in Lecko. The limestone in the frames of the fireplaces 
is the only genuine material. The effects of splendor are achieved 
with wood and canvas hastily and crudely painted. There is no attempt 
to hide the impression that the rooms were quickly executed like some 
theatrical decoration. A cold draft of something transitory blows 
through the showiness of the rooms. 

A great man of this period, even though swamped with gifts and 
favors from the Queen as de la Gardie was, could not maintain the 
glory of the rank he wished to assume. His struggle to transform his 
many castles and manors into princely residences and mansions under- 
mined his economic position while he stood at the crest of his influence. 
After a few years it was obvious that Sweden could not continue to 
pay for all her pomp. The magnificent cavaliers of the Thirty Years’ 
War may have been good soldiers, but they were poor reckoners. 
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Rosendal, Karl Johan’s summer palace, has the classical elements, but is built of 
wood with details finely executed. A peaceful country retreat 


About this time the castles and country seats which were beginning 
to dot the Swedish landscape were dramatically portrayed in the en- 
gravings that Erik Dahlberg made for the Suecia Antiqua. It is a 
complete picture book showing all the buildings of seventeenth century 
Sweden as well as her historic remains. King Kar! X Gustaf ordered 
it made in the hope of using its glories as collateral in floating a loan 
to finance his campaigns. It gives the impression that castles, houses, 
and cities were springing up like mushrooms, but the lavish fantasy 
of the drawings goes far beyond the borders of truth. It is seventeenth 
century Sweden through the eyes of an artist soldier fired with the 
glories of Swedish arms and with love of the fatherland. 

The accession of King Karl XI put an end to the extravagances 
and prodigality of these dreams. He decided that the pretense of glory 
had been carried far enough, and he confiscated for the Crown the 
gifts and lands his predecessors had so freely distributed. He accom- 
plished this by his famous edicts of Reduction during the Sixteen- 
eighties that placed his initials and the three crowns of Sweden over 
the door of many a castle and manor as a kind of bailiff’s seal. 

Building went on, but at a more sober pace. The new manors that 
covered the plains of Oster- and Viastergétland were no longer stage 
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sets for carousing and telling war stories. They were elegant but 
simple buildings made for living. Their beauty lay not in their great 
size or costly execution, but in restrained proportion and suitability 
to their surroundings. The ability to appreciate the noble sides of 
beauty was growing, not only among the architects who designed the 
buildings, but among the men who commissioned the work. Economy 
doubtless played its part, but a discriminating artistic desire is seldom 
lacking. The King’s architect became a virtual dictator in the matter of 
taste, but the progress which he led from crudity to refinement has 
never been lost. 

It was a great age for the architects, particularly those of the French 
family, de la Vallée, and the German family, Tessin. The statesman 
or nobleman who could not have a de la Vallée or a Tessin design his 
castle was not in the mode. The Tessins, father and son, set a mark of 
nobility on current taste and style which has remained a living impulse 
in Swedish building. 

The architects themselves were directly responsible for the distinct 


Vestibule to the staircase at Drottningholm, a fine baroque interior in which 
ornamental plaster, painting, and sculpture combine to give an 
overwhelming emotional effect 
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The cupola room in Rosendal is a fine ensemble of the Empire period 
with all the delicacy and refinement of furnishings 
that characterized it 


break that occurred around the middle of the seventeenth century 
between the new and old ideas in houses, between the styles that came 
from the Netherlands and Germany and those from France and [taly. 
There was a gradual loss of the boastful coarseness that had been pro- 
duced by the novelty of Sweden’s position in the eyes of the world. 
Yet it was not till the reign of Karl XI, and towards the end of the 
century, that building evolved a distinct style of its own. The Queen 
Mother Hedvig Eleonora transformed her country estate at Drott- 
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ningholm into a pleasure palace worthy of the Swedish realm. To the 
sound and solid traditions of Swedish building, the spirit of the baroque 
came as a welcome influence. The highest measure of calculation and 
expression that the baroque required in every word, gesture and line, 
appealed to the dramatic and theatrical side of the Swedes. The festal 
shimmer of light that plays over the white walls of Drottningholm 
on a bright summer day is indescribably beautiful. It shows with 
striking clearness the keen artistic temperament of the architect as 
he worked out the precise and limpid fantasy of the building. The 
elder Tessin directed the work. A few years later his son refined many 
of the details and laid out the straight paths and decorative borders 
of the garden. The interplay of garden and facade with its symmetrical 
pilasters rising to the gracefully rounded profiles of the roof suggest 
something of the long, heavy sigh of an Alexandrine verse. For more 
than two centuries now it has stood as the permanent setting of any 
royal event. 

The architect, the painters, and the modellers expended every effort 
to build an Olympian setting in which a prince of the baroque could 
flatter his own importance. Drottningholm has two spots among its 
many rooms where the baroque spirit beams in all its glory. The one 
is the monumental stair hall. Up its marble treads, proud cavaliers 
and gay ladies swept in golden splendor among white statues of the 
gods and under the clouds and flying angels of the ceiling. The other is 
the state bedchamber. It was never a room intended for ordinary 
sleeping, but an intimate theater where the royal person played alone 
on a stage before the eyes of a rigorously chosen public. After the 
fashion of Europe, the Swedes began to play at being Gods on 
Olympus. 

Drottningholm marked the high point. It was the largest and finest 
country seat in Sweden. Still the royal widow never seems to have 
been content to live for long in this Versailles she built in Ultima Thule. 
She was anxious to show it to any foreign prince who braved the trip 
to Stockholm, but she preferred the quieter and less pretentious life 
of her other country seats. It was never to come into its own until the 
later years of the eighteenth century when Queen Louisa Ulrika and 
her son Gustaf III made it a pleasure castle in the real sense. The 
extensive gardens offered idyllic opportunities when the imaginations 
of high and low were bent on seeking an elegant, exotic, pastoral 
existence. 

Every country seat in Sweden shows the effect of the strict classical 
style which the two architects Tessin were strong enough to formulate 
and carry out in the royal estates. Some of them remain unchanged. 
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To come upon them in their leafy domains is to return into the age 
that saw them grow. To wander among their rooms is to realize the 
personalities of the people who built them. The portraits and the 
furniture, the books and the papers, have been disturbed but little. 
The faults of the houses are obvious, but they do not seem antiquated 
or outmoded. Fundamentally, they are as Swedish today as they were 
when they were built. 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates how ideas from abroad are 
assimilated and transformed in Sweden than the examples of the style 
that came to Sweden with the first Bernadotte, King Karl Johan. The 
little pleasure palace of Rosendal at Djurgarden in Stockholm has 
lost the cold, bookish air of its French prototypes, and taken on an 
intimacy and breath of fantasy that gives it sparkling life. In harmony 
with its setting, it sits in quiet dignity. Built of wood instead of stone, 
it shows in material, structure, and decoration the inspiration of a 
stylistic influence rather than mere copying. The vigor of Swedish 
artistic life enables the Swedes to graft what foreign motives they 
desire on the body of their own tradition and to transform an impulse 
to their own uses. It was true of the old farmsteads, the Vasa castles, 


and the country seats. It is the basis of the Swedish building tradition 
today. 


The entrance to Stora Ek in Vastergétland shows 
a typical fine iron gate in an eighteenth century 
country seat 





Fitz Syberg 


By Vicco J ASTRAU 


RITZ SYBERG, who this year celebrates his seventy-fifth 
birthday, has long been recognized as one of the foremost paint- 
ers of Denmark, and undoubtedly he has produced art that will 
sarry his name down to fu- 
ture ages. He was born July 
28, 1862, in Faaborg, one of 
the most charming coast 
towns in southern’ Fyn. 
There he grew up in a home 
with very straitened means, 
from which the shadow of 
poverty pursued the young 
man far into his career. 
After having served an ap- 
prenticeship with a house 
painter, he worked in the 
crew of his old master dur- 
ing the summers and in win- 
ter attended art school in 
Copenhagen. He is a shin- 
ing example of how talent 
and will power can prevail 
over handicaps. 
Fritz Syberg The young man studied 
ay Te under the painter Kristian 
Zahrtman, who was distin- 
guished both as an artist and as a teacher. Syberg was one of his 
favorite pupils. After some years of study he began to exhibit in the 
great annual Salon of Charlottenborg, where he attracted attention 
by his fresh conception of nature and by his excellent technique. 

The seventy-five year old artist has behind him a large and varied 
production, showing equal mastery of figure and landscape painting. 
His ability as a draughtsman is evidenced by the illustrations for Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fairy tale “The Story of a Mother,” which are 
justly famous for their deep feeling and their brilliant rendering of 
nature. 


In painting the inclement winter with icy winds blowing through 
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the naked trees and over the snow-covered ditches and ploughed fields, 
while only the hoarse screams of the hardy crow break the stillness— 
Syberg has achieved mastery and has produced work that has never 
been surpassed. No other Northern painter has come so close to the 
heart of winter and to the deep breathing of nature. But he is also the 
faithful and intimate friend of the dawning springtime, when the buds 
are swelling on trees and bushes, and the delicate green weaves an 
ornamental network over the black mould. Here, too, he is at his best 
as a true naturalist. 

The same penetration and power of accurate characterization is of 
course present also in his pictures of folk life and domestic scenes, 
which include many moods, from the oppressive stillness surrounding 
a deathbed to the happy, sunlit play of a young mother and her child. 





Three Years in the World of Books 


in Norway 


By EuGEniIA KIELLAND 


Review last brought an article on 

Norwegian fiction, several events of 
importance have taken place in the realm 
of our literature. Even if no single work 
of the very highest order stands out, 
many extremely interesting books have 
appeared, valuable both to our own age 
and to the coming generations. 

Among our veterans Niets CoLiLett 
Voet, the great lyric poet, and Knur 
Hamsun are the oldest. The first has been 
very ill for more than a year, but from 
the nursing-home at Lillehammer he 
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Sigrid Undset 


sends poems and articles to the newspa- 
pers, which come like friendly greetings 
to his faithful readers. Hamsun is resid- 
ing at his country-seat, Nérholmen near 
Krageré. In spite of his seventy years he 
regularly publishes a fat novel every sec- 
ond year. The latest, Ringen sluttet (The 
Ring Is Closed), possesses much of the 
charm that radiates from all that is writ- 
ten by this great artist and virtuoso. The 
reader is taken into a Lilliputian world 
and against his protest is forced to admit 
that all the events he sees there are not 
so petty and futile as he thinks to begin 
with, because they are filled with poetry 
and imagination and open out to wider 
horizons and perspectives than he at first 
suspects. 

The central figure in our literary world 
is Siérip Unpsrt. With her strong per- 
sonality she stands like a rock against 
which all the currents of the age rush in 
vain. In her latest books the Catholic 
propaganda, which irritated a little in the 
first years after her conversion, has 
totally disappeared. But she is still a de- 
fender of the principles of authority, 
duty, and responsibility, and is looked 
upon by everybody as our first represen- 
tative of a religious and humanistic vision 
of life. Den trofaste hustru (The Faith- 
ful Wife), which was published last 
autumn, is a novel about matrimony, not 
unrelated to her former novel of contem- 
porary life, Ida Elisabeth. The leading 
character in the earlier book was, as may 
be remembered, exactly what is meant by 
the term a faithful wife. She worked and 
toiled for her good-for-nothing husband 
through years and years, and even after 
he had left her she felt responsible for 
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him and hurried to his assistance when 
he was in distress. The faithfulness of 
Nathalie Nordgard in the recent book is 
of another nature. After sixteen years of 
marriage she feels tenderly and intimately 
bound to her Sigurd, who is a nice though 
rather ordinary man, and who gives her 
what she needs of warmth and security 
in life. She is simply still in love with 
him, his handsome profile, his fine stature, 
and small strong hands. Nathalie is a 
clever woman and an independent charac- 
ter who is the head of a big business con- 
cern. But she does not neglect the duties 
of home; she keeps tenderness alive in 
herself by taking care of all the big and 
little wanis of her husband. To Sigurd 
their routine of life gives no such oppor- 
tunities, and little by little he begins to 
feel in a way inferior: his wife is his 
superior both as a personality and finan- 
cially—she has helped him to keep his 
business afloat more than once. She has 
no need of all that a man longs to give to 
his wife: strength, protection, advice. He 
admires Nathalie and likes her too—still, 
he does not feel comfortable about these 
things. Besides, as the years pass, they 
have less and less in common because each 
has his work to think of. And one day they 
face the fact that Sigurd is going to have 
a child by another woman—a young girl 
who has all the qualities of dependence 
and softness which he misses in his wife. 
So Nathalie is free. She tries to love an- 
other man, an old admirer, but in vain. 
She is a monogamist all through; once 
and for all her fate has been determined 
by her love of one man. At bottom Sigurd 
has loved her too all the time. And after 
some years they both find that what came 
between them and divided them was 
rather a casual feeling. So after going 
through a development, which on his part 
is of a religious nature, they find their 
way back to each other. 


By radical, emancipated women Sigrid 
Undset has been attacked as a reactionary 
because of the tendency they believe is 
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present in this book. Just now the strug- 
gle for the right of married women to 
keep their jobs is very hard in Norway, 
and when in the middle of it Sigrid Und- 
set paints a marriage which is destroyed 
by the wife’s independent work outside 
the home, they feel it like a stab in the 
back. But the real question is, of course, 
whether the picture Fru Undset gives us 
is true, not whether people like it or not. 

Our other prominent authoress, NIN 
Roti ANKER, also sends out a story about 
divorce Pad egen grunn (On Your Own 
Ground) but that has no tendency at all, 
except an admonition to more tolerance. 
The insoluble difficulty of the mar- 
riage conflict which she depicts is that in 
reality both are right and still the happi- 
ness of one cannot be won except by the 
misery and agony of the other. From 
every page of this unusually powerful 
book the cry rises: Try to understand, try 
to look on things with the eyes of your 
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antagonist; that is the only remedy 
against a life spoiled by bitterness, hatred, 
and regret. 

In Jonan Boser’s last book, Dagen 
og natten (By Day and by Night), he 
tells again the story he loves so much, 
about a poor young boy who leaves home 
and wanders about the world, to come 
back again as a millionaire with a world- 
famous name. This time he is the inventor 
of a new machine-gun, and he comes home 
to rest and to receive the homage of the 
people in the little town which has seen 
his humble .childhood. New ideas and 
plans are working in his brain; but he is 
seized by scruples. He has seen a young 
man whose face had been shot away in 
battle, and the thought of the effect of 
the murderous weapon he is constructing 
frightens him. One night he has a vision: 
the Saviour stands before him, looking at 
him with reproachful eyes. This event 
leads to a religious crisis, and the man 
gives up all plans of new inventions. 


* * * 


Several novels consisting of a series of 
two or three volumes have been completed 
in the course of the last years. The most 
important is JoHAN FaLkBerGET’s Chris- 
tianus Sextus, the chronicle of the old 
town Réros on Dovre and of the copper 
mine after which the book is called. The 
author has succeeded to quite an unusual 
degree in combining genuine and convinc- 
ing illustrations of the milieu with a por- 
traying of the persons so intimate that 
the centuries disappear and every one of 
the characters seems familiar to us. Falk- 
berget has all the qualifications necessary 
to fill the task. He has a close knowledge 
of all the technical details concerning the 
work in the mines, as he has not only 
worked there himself, but his family has 
through generations been connected with 
the mine. All the events of history, both 
national and local, he commands; he 
knows the way of thinking and feeling on 
both sides of Kjélen (the Keel) in the 
centuries after the great wars between 
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Johan Falkberget 


Norway and Sweden. But all that belongs 
to the special age, the whole historical 
apparatus, is never allowed to play the 
first part in the novel. With admirable 
poetic power Falkberget makes it all 
alive: every person of the great gallery 
interests us in his own way, and his fate 
and happiness is made essential to us. The 
objection has been raised against the 
book that it has no distinct hero on whose 
life and development the plot concen- 
trates. The truth is that the mine itself is 
the great central object of interest, and 
the persons are placed in relation to it. 
The almighty powers who decide the fate 
of all are the mine-owners and the copper- 
prices through changing times. In that 
way Falkberget’s book becomes essen- 
tially a chronicle of the work and the 
workmen, from directors and inspectors 
down to simple miners, smiths, Swedish 
tramps, small farmers, and huntsmen 
about the mine field. The work of these 
people is hard, brutally hard, and hunger 
and poverty is always near in the anxious 
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dreams of days and nights. But Falkber- 
get knows all the values too that lessen 
the burden of life to these people: the 
interest in their craft, the respect won by 
honest and clever work—the feeling of 
honor, of comradeship, of tradition, the 
love of family and of the familiar nature, 
the hopes and dreams arising from relig- 
ious trust and belief. The author’s own 
faith in the fundamental goodness of 
human nature, however simple and unde- 
veloped, however deeply sunk the man 
may be, finds convincing expression in 
the various characters he paints. The 
whole book stands out in our literature 
like a mountain among hills; with hard 
and severe features, but covered all over 
by the lovely many-colored flora in 
which our mountains excel. 

TryGve GULDBRANDSEN’s series of 
three novels from the forests of Eastern 
Norway has had quite a singular fate. 
Very coolly received by the critics, they 
have had an enormous success among the 
public, not only in Norway but even more 
in Sweden—ay, in Germany and Eng- 
land too the writer has made a name for 
himself with these books. In this family 
chronicle from the wooded hills near the 
border of Sweden, people find all they 
are thirsting for: romance, adventure, 
strong, chivalrous men on black horses, 
beautiful women, bear-hunting, family 
quarrels, etc., etc. Guldbrandsen’s scale 
of values is not wholly unlike Falkber- 
get’s. He too has an optimistic belief in 
human nature and a half religious view of 
life. What the critics object to is that his 
relation to reality is not too close, his 
romantic tunes not quite genuine, the light 
which is thrown on the world he creates 
too often artificial. But no doubt he is an 
author who knows how to tell a story, and 
this quality to a certain degree makes his 
success deserved. 

A young author from the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, AnprEas Markvusson of 


Nordland, has also finished an interesting 
trilogy this year. Markusson has a keen 


sense of the hard facts of life, and he is 
not a poet like Falkberget to spin a glit- 
tering web of imagination about the milieu 
he is painting. His books give an over- 
whelming impression of how deep the 
poverty of our fishermen in the North 
really is, and how helplessly dependent 
they are on chance: on wind and weather, 
the wanderings of the herring and the 
cod, the prices and the market. The strug- 
gle for life meets us in the person of the 
fisher lad Nils Holman, and he interests 
us all the more because, though living in 
primitive surroundings just as his fore- 
fathers have lived for centuries, he is 
nevertheless a modern man whom we must 
acknowledge as a brother in his way of 
thinking and feeling. Therefore the dif- 
ficulties he has to face affect us as if they 
were our own. Nils is a loving and tender 
character, and that is his strength and his 
weakness too. A home dominated by a 
severe and narrow religion has created in 
him a deep consciousness of guilt and 
made him feel life as a heavy burden. 
He is not strong enough to break loose 
from this home, because his anger and 
indignation are softened by his inborn 
sympathetic instincts, his understanding, 
pity, and deeply rooted sense of duty to 
his parents. So he airs his wrath in violent 
explosions which only tend to increase 
the bitterness of his bad conscience. He 
has a feeling that he is under a ban: “To 
me nothing good will ever happen.” He is 
freed out of his miserable state of mind 
by his love of a girl whom he respects and 
admires. In his triumphant happiness at 
having won her, he feels that his un- 
healthy pessimism is cured. Again and 
again he has to face the cruel fact of deep 
poverty. But now he no longer feels it as 
a punishment for his crime—his feeling of 
guilt is sloughed off, and the difficulties 
only strengthen his mind, which is now 
directed in a healthy way towards prac- 
tical aims: to work for a general improve- 
ment of the economic status of the fisher- 
men. The background of the book is an 
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unusually fresh and striking picture of 
the life and work of the people during 
the great fisheries along the coasts of 
Lofoten and Finnmarken. 

* * * 


While the persons in the books of Falk- 
berget and Markusson fight their hard 
battle on the fringe of industrialism, 
Tarser Vesaas’s persons still belong to 
the secluded world of farm life. His two 
books about Per Bufast’s childhood and 
youth on his farm in Telemark is an epic 
about agricultural life, of great beauty 
and strength. That which raises thése 
novels high above common descriptions of 
folk life is the powerful imagination by 
which the author creates monumental 
characters who have the general value of 
a symbol besides being human and real. 
In that way a sense of fate and necessity 
is cast over the simple life of the peas- 
ants. The farmer of Bufast is like “a 
statue of earth,” the smell of soil is always 
in his clayey clothes. He loves his cattle 
and, in patriarchal fashion, wants no one 
but himself to slaughter them—a work 
which has some of the mysticism of a 
sacrificial act. He is the incarnation of the 
yeoman’s close relation to the soil of his 
fathers. Against him stands his son Per, 
with all the restlessness of youth within 
him, especially with a violent longing to 
get away from the monotonous regularity 
of farm work. But “Women Call You 
Home”—that is the name of the second 
book. Per falls in love—a feeling as 
earthbound as farm life itself, but with 
its mysterious elevation too. And little by 
little the storm subsides and Per becomes 
a link in the great chain where the son 
takes over the work of his fathers, and 
breeds sons to walk in his steps. Very 
lovely is the picture of the work of the 
farm women—the mother who “creates 
days” for the people of the house and 
stands behind everything that happens in 
the life of the child, and the young wife 
in whose loving arms the husband draws 
health and strength for his craving work. 
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A very charming supplement to Ve- 
saas’s books about rural life are the poems 
of his wife, the refined lyric poet Halldis 
Moren, the daughter of the well known 
Trysil writer Sven Moren. All the joy of 
the happy wife, the blissful young mother 
and the busy housewife, shines out from 
her verse. Health, happiness, love of 
home—how rare to find these things made 
the subject of genuine poetry! We are 
reminded of the beautiful words of Bjérn- 
son about the “quiet pulse of home in all 
the bustle.” 

While the life at Bufast farm rolls on 
almost undisturbed by political and social 
currents, Peter Eaée in his double novel 
from Tréndelag Oprérere (Rebels) and 
De unge har ret (The Young People 
Are Right) shows us a man_ who 
breaks away from his milieu under the 
influence of the spiritual movements of 
his age. Lars Rastgard is born and bred 
on a farm with old and fixed traditions. 
But he has from nature very strong social 
instincts. He is odelssénn and heir to the 
farm which is waiting for him, but he 
leaves it and never returns, even though 
homesickness tortures him through his 
whole life. It is the idea of anarchism, in 
the form in which it suddenly appeared in 
the Eighties of last century, that has taken 
his heart and fancy. Especially in Trén- 
delag this theoretical anarchism imported 
from America won proselytes and the 
young author Arne Dybfest was its cen- 
tral figure. The movement soon spent 
itself—and after an aggressive period in 
his young days Lars Rastgard retires 
from public life and cultivates his idealis- 
tic theories during an introspective life 
of reading and studies. A mild wisdom of 
life, a half-religious belief in goodness 
and tolerance is the residuum left after 
the experiences of his youth. 

But how little such an individually ac- 
quired wisdom weighs in the eyes of the 
generation which follows his own, he 
learns when his own children grow up and 
are caught by the current of the age they 
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belong to, our own time of violence and 
party spirit. With his usual fine irony, 
combined with not a little mournful resig- 
nation, Peter Egge pictures these active 
and aggressive young people who, by 
collectively joining the “party,” gain a 
brutal self-assurance that has no under- 
standing of the older man’s searching 
and questioning attitude to the problems 
of life. The attempts of the leading char- 
acter (and of the author) to find a cure 
for this depressing result of modern de- 
velopment, is crystallized in the following 
sentence: “The errors of youth in the ser- 
vice of an idea are more valuable to hu- 
manity than all the wisdom of the old.” 
But the reader feels that these fine words 
are more an expression of the optimist’s 
need to see the bright side of things than 
of a logically founded conviction. 

The question of the relationship be- 
tween the older and the younger genera- 
tion, a problem especially difficult in our 
turbulent times, has been treated by sev- 
eral writers, both young and old. An 
extraordinarily fine and understanding 
attitude is shown by Kristian E tster, 
the author of novels, essays, and a large 
history of Norwegian literature, theatri- 
eal critic of Nationen and literary critic 
of Aftenposten, a central figure among 
Oslo writers. In his book Fugl Féniks 
(Bird Phenix) he shows how an elderly 
man who has never succeeded in getting 
into contact with life, is awakened to 
social feeling by his interest in a young 
lad of his acquaintance, whose fate little 
by little becomes of the greatest impor- 
tance to him. Of this boy, a young com- 
munist who, proud and hard, shuts him- 
self up with his thoughts and aims, he 
gives an excellent picture. The friendship 
between the man and the boy is tested 
when both fall in love with the same girl, 
a special type of modern vamp, danger- 
ously charming but egotistic and with no 
interests but a desire to have a good time. 
In the fight for her the older man is 
beaten, and is left on the battlefield more 
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lonely than ever, shaken by inner strug- 
gles. But in this crisis the kernel of good 
in him makes itself felt. His power of 
resignation and still more his ability to 
love and admire save him. Instead of 
breaking with the boy, he resolves to 
make him the center of his future plans, 
and to help him with money, advice, and 
influence. By this resolution he finds a 
new interest in life. Such an attitude, one 
full of respect for and faith in young 
people whose opinions they do not share, 
is not at all rare among the older genera- 
tion. Nini Roll Anker for instance has in 
several books shown the same deep 
knowledge of the minds of the young. 

A character unlike the average is pic- 
tured in Sigurp CurisTIANsEN’s Drém- 
men og livet (Dream and Life). The novel 
introduces to us a young boy who already 
when he is twelve years old understands 
that he has a vocation in life, that he is 
chosen from his birth for the rare and 
responsible task of an artist. As always 
with Christiansen, the milieu is a very 
simple one, the lower middle class in a 
small town in Norway. But as he has done 
often before, he convinces the reader that 
life in these humble surroundings may be 
as rich, full, and varied as anywhere, be- 
cause all stress is laid on the inner life: 
the life of the will, the conscience and the 
imagination. The women in his book have 
more thoughts and experiences while 
washing their cups and plates than many 
of the rootless modern girls find while 
hunting for sensations and sensual plea- 
sures. To the hero of the book, a boy of 
twelve, the outer world exists only in 
order to give food for his imagination, his 
thoughts, and his reveries. All that affects 
him he shuts up in what he calls “the 
other world,” and there he leads a life 
of his own, undisturbed by the triviality 
of everyday life. More and more, Jérgen 
gets into the habit of taking into this 
secluded world of his mind the sufferings 
and misfortunes of other people, and this 
power, combined with an intense pity and 
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Magnhild Haalke 


understanding, makes the fundamental 
quality of his artistic equipment. Very 
likely the novel is only the first volume of 
a trilogy, and the following books will 
show us with what success the young man 
will seek a form in which to express his 
feelings. 

Interesting parallels can be drawn be- 
tween the hero of Christiansen’s book and 
Elling in Macnuitp Haavxke’s remark- 
able first book Alli’s sén. He too is a boy 
with artistic gifts, extraordinarily sensi- 
tive to all revelations of beauty in form 
and color, and so rich in imagination that 
sometimes it quite overpowers him and 
weakens his sense of reality. But the 
milieu is a different one from the quiet 
family life where Jérgen was left in 
peace with his reveries. Elling and his 
mother eat the bread of charity with her 
parents-in-law in a fisherman’s home far 
North, and the boy is placed between the 
chilly wind blowing from the side where 
the old people live and the hectic and 
tyrannical love of his mother, whose am- 
bition is to make him “like everybody 
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else” by picking out of him all the pecu- 
liarities she cannot understand and there- 
fore fears in him. But poor Elling cannot 
be like other people—and under the double 
influence all saving social instincts in him 
are choked. Tortured by the everlasting 
nagging and scolding, he shuts himself up 
in a loneliness which little by little kills 
all humanity in him. Magnhild Haalke’s 
book is the most remarkable début here 
for many years, and a new book last au- 
tumn is another proof of her ripe and 
original talent. 

The subject of this novel, the single 
human being who stands alone against all 
the others, is one that has been treated 
many times by our great landsmal author, 
Oxav Duun. Through all the books from 
his youth the idea runs like a red thread. 
In his latest novel it returns but with a 
difference: it is not the one against the 
others, but the one for all the others which 
is the problem of the book. Agnar, a 
farmer’s son in a Norwegian fjord parish, 
has while quite young had strange experi- 
ences: the sea has taken his twin sister 
whom he has loved better than any other 
person, but he is saved; the sea “throws 
him off.” When the same thing happens 
to him a second time, the idea strikes him 
that these incidents must mean somethin‘, 
they must mean that he is chosen to do 
some special deed which nobody else can 
do. Then he begins to open his eyes and 
look about him. And what he sees is a 
country full of struggle and hatred, and 
around that again a world full of war, 
massacres, sacrifice of innocent people. 
To begin with, he takes God Almighty to 
task for all this. But after a while he 
comes to the conclusion that since these 
things are allowed God cannot exist, and 
that man alone is responsible. Eut to 
mankind he himself belongs, so he is re- 
sponsible—and little by little this feeling 
of responsibility becomes the working 
power of his life. At last, by an act of 
sacrifice he gains the right to say the 
deciding word in the great struggle that 
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divides the parish in two camps, and by 
giving his life he really succeeds in mak- 
ing peace and healing wounds. Samtid 
(Our Own Age) is a difficult book, the 
symbolic meaning of the everyday events 
is often hidden so deep that it takes some 
time and study to find it. 

* * * 

The religious movement which from 
America and England has spread to many 
countries in Europe has naturally enough 
set its marks even on literature. The lat- 
est novel by Ronatp FanceEn is from be- 
ginning to end colored by his near rela- 
tion to the Oxford Group movement. The 
book is not a novel in the usual meaning 
of the word. It consists of a series of 
studies of minds and destinies which by 
special circumstances have been _ inter- 
twined. All the persons have one thing in 
common, that their development leads 
them to a crisis where they feel that the 
foundation on which they have built their 
lives suddenly .gives way under them. 
With a feeling of dizziness they stare into 








an abyss of futility and emptiness, and in 
the middle of it they see their own person- 
alities as they have never seen them be- 
fore. This sudden self-knowledge which 
can change the whole world before one’s 
eyes, has been treated by Fangen several 
times in earlier books. In the last one a 
whole series of examples are given. We 
meet the famous physician, so safe and 
sure of himself and his unconquerable 
health of mind and body—the eminent 
clergyman who has reached the aim of his 
life’s ambition—the powerful editor of a 
great newspaper—the young libertine 
who seeks only sensual pleasure—the de- 
ceived wife who keeps up appearances and 
presents to the world the sight of “a 
harmonious home’’—one day they all stand 
on the ruins of their lives, helpless and 
without an answer to the question that 
rises like a cry from their tortured hearts. 
. . . For what reason—that is the prob- 
lem the author makes alive in the mind 
of the reader—for what reason are the 
lives of all these gifted and well-educated 
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Ronald Fangen 


people so pitifully destroyed? And the 
answer that is given, directly or indi- 
rectly, is the same for all of them: because 
of their sins. Their sins separate them 
from God and from other people and 
make them lonely and useless to society. 
It may be arrogance, or greed of power, 
or sensual desire, or selfishness, or vanity. 
Or it may be a negative sin, a lack of 
something, of love, of a view of life, of a 
religion, of God. In this last deficiency 
all the others are shown to have their root, 
and the only cure for all of them is to 
have one’s relation to God reestablished. 
Very much understanding and a deep 
knowledge of the human mind is to be 
found in Fangen’s book. One also meets 
a sincere will to help and cure, and if one 
does not always find the persons and the 
events absolutely convincing, it is because 
one cannot help noticing a certain ar- 
rangement of the facts in order to prove 
a certain theory. But nobody can doubt 





that Pa bar bunn (On Bare Ground) 
is the work of a man whose religious con- 
viction is earnest and genuine. 

WatpeMar Bréacer’s latest book is 
built up after the same scheme as Fan- 
gen’s. But instead of letting his people 
become Christians, he makes them form 
a special political body, the National 
Party, and be “saved” by their new social 
interest. 

* * * 

Many of the authors I have mentioned 
are in their attitude to life and its prob- 
lems directed by humanistic or religious 
views: Sigrid Undset, Fangen, Falkber- 
get, Duun, Guldbrandsen, Christiansen, 
Elster. I am now passing to another group 
of writers who are outspoken naturalists 
in their whole aspect of life. Most of them 
are disciples of Freud and Adler. Vio- 
lently attacking the conventions of the 
bourgeois society, they go in for a “new 
morality,” in conformity with the theories 
of Karl Marx. The central persons in this 
group are the three friends, the novelist, 
Sigurd Hoel, the playwright and essayist, 
Helge Krog, and the poet, Arnulf Over- 
land. 

Sicurp Hoe ’s Fjorten dage for frost- 
nettene (A Fortnight before Frost Comes) 
is, like Fangen’s and Brégger’s books, the 
story of a mental crisis in the life of a 
man. But the point of view and the solu- 
tion are both quite different from those in 
the above-mentioned books. Dr. Holman 
is a country boy who has made his for- 
tune. When the story opens he is a re- 
nowned physician in the capital, with a 
wide circle of clients. He has a good in- 
come, an elegant home, a smart wife, and 
even two sweet babies. None of these 
things, however, gives him any real con- 
tentment. And therefore he has developed 
in himself a science of life that enables 
him to enjoy in the most subtle way all 
the pleasures life has to offer him: choice 
food and wine, a first-rate cigar, fresh 
air and motion, and attractive girls to vary 
the experiences of marriage. When he 
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attains forty he is by chance alone in 
town on his birthday. He uses it to look 
back on his own life and “try his values” 
—coming to the depressing result that 
all he has reached in life is in reality 
without value. His work, his home, his 
friends, it is all empty habit, routine, and 
convention. But unlike the persons in 
Fangen’s book he never dreams of seeking 
the cause of his misery in his own faults 
and shortcomings. Others are to be 
blamed for his misfortunes—with most 
bitterness he thinks of his first years in 
the capital, when poverty and loneliness 
destroyed his possibilities for a real love, 
real friendship, and genuine pleasure. 
And now he is getting old, without having 
ever felt the joy of youth! This state of 
mind, well known from literature, but 
most often described as the specialty of 
middle-aged ladies, makes him ripe for 
nearly every kind of adventure. He de- 
cides to take a month’s leave from his 
work to have time for reflections and new 
resolutions. He uses this month to fall in 
love with a girl he meets in the street, 
takes her to the sea-shore with him, and 
spends the time in a sort of animal joy. 
Soon the girl runs away from him with 
another lover. Dr. Holman is now brought 
to task by his wife, who like most of the 
women in Hoel’s books is a cold and ego- 
tistic nature, unfaithful, sensual, gossip- 
ing, revengeful, and brutal. To this 
woman and to their luxurious home the 
husband returns after this deep crisis in 
his life! For the sake of his children, the 
author tells us. Their mother having 
joined the Oxford movement, it becomes 
essential to the father to save them from 
her bad influence, and from the fear and 
agony which has destroyed his own child- 
hood and youth. Very convincing this 
solution can hardly be called. The reader 
has a certain doubt as to whether the sel- 
fish and wholly unchanged libertine will 
turn out a good educator of the children 
who some weeks-ago meant so very little 
to him. But the book is brilliantly writ- 
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ten, full of satire and cynical irony and 
with much exciting matter after the pat- 
tern of the modern American novel. 

Hevtce Kroe has written six or seven 
plays, and is the favorite of the Oslo pub- 
lic because of his eloquent dialogue, his 
wit and his keenness. Most of his works 
deal with love affairs, and he is always 
directing his fine irony against the con- 
ventions of “the Victorian age” and fight- 
ing for freer relations between the 
sexes. His last play Opbrudd, just now 
performed at Norwegian Theaters, is 
looked upon as his most important piece 
of work. It tells the story of a young girl 
who through disappointments in love 
gains the power to break with her former 
individualistic and selfish attitude and 
gain a new social and collectivist view of 
the world. 

ARNULF OveERLAND, our first lyrist, 
whose flaming revolutionary poems have 
become the war songs of the young social- 
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ists, and whose exquisite poems about 
death and suffering are admired by the 
best connoisseurs, has not sent out any 
new book in the last three years. 

About these three writers are gathered 
a group of younger radicals, men of tal- 
ent about whose further development 
little can be said as yet. The names of 
Sandemose, Lars Berg, Orvil, and Omre 
may some time become well known in our 
country. 

* * * 

Works of historical character have 
been written by InceBorG MOLLER and 
Ince Krokan. Ingeborg Moller has made 
it her task to embody in typical figures 
and events the most important cultural 
epochs in Norway during the nineteenth 
century. From the age of Hans Nilsen 
Hauge she has now reached as far as 
1830, and her latest book treats the be- 
ginnings of the Labor movement in Nor- 
way and its first leader Marcus Thrane. 
Inge Krokan, who writes in his difficult 
but picturesque dialect from South Trén- 
delag, has for the subject of his latest 
book chosen the Hetle murder, a case that 
will still be remembered by many people. 
Krokan passionately urges the innocence 
of the men who were condemned as 
murderers. 

About Herman WILpENvVeY it is not 
necessary to say many words to Ameri- 
can-Scandinavians, as he is well known 
among his countrymen “over there.” He 
is the happy possessor of a lyric well- 
spring that seems never to dry out. In his 
last collection of verse we find poems as 
young and fresh as any he wrote in his 
youth, and beside them others that con- 
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tain the high and beautiful wisdom of life 
which only the older years can inspire. 

A new man in literature is Kar 
Hotter, a well-known actor at “Det 
norske teatret”’ in Oslo, who surprised the 
world by winning the Norwegian prize 
at a great international competition last 
autumn. His novel The Vellum Letter 
(Skindbrevet) is translated into English 
and several other languages. It tells the 
tale of an old Norwegian farmer and his 
fights and intrigues against enemies and 
rival forces. The novel is full of romance 
and adventure, we read about strong and 
noble men and their brave deeds, their 
fights against wolves and bears, their 
heroic love, ete., ete. 

One of the greatest literary events in 
Norway during the last year is a book 
that does not belong to fiction: the great 
biography Edvard Grieg written by the 
well known composer Davin Monrap 
JoHANSEN. Few books have been received 
with such approval from 
critics as well as from the reading public. 
In the newspapers the biography was 


unanimous 


discussed in long articles, arguments 
about details alternating with enthusiastic 
eulogies. The book is unusually well writ- 
ten, by one who loves and understands 
Grieg better than any other man living. It 
reads as easily as a novel, though it con- 
tains very deep and thorough analyses of 
the music of our greatest Norwegian 
composer. More than most other books it 
seems fitted to carry even to countrymen 
over the seas the knowledge of a man 
who combines all the best national charac- 
teristics with the universal qualities only 
to be found in a genius. 
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The Season in Norwegian [heaters 


By Ernar SKAVLAN 


YEAR is a long time, and when 

we look back upon a theatrical 

season we realize that much has 
happened. Many good and interesting 
plays have been produced in Oslo in the 
past year and several of them have been 
well played. Take it all in all, however, 
the repertoire has been more excellent, 
more remarkable, than the acting—and 
after all it is the acting that counts first 
and foremost. This is perhaps the reason 
why the theaters of Oslo have not had 
such a successful season financially as 
their good intentions deserved. 

In a season which, so far as the reper- 
toire is concerned, may be called almost 
exemplary, the National Theater has 
drawn lamentably small houses. Only one 
production has been a box office success, 
and this year as last year it was Henrik 
Ibsen, last year with Peer Gynt, this year 
with A Doll’s House. Of course it re- 
dounds greatly to the credit of the Na- 
tional Theater that it is able to give good 
performances of Norway’s great drama- 
tist, and Ibsen is always remarkably 
fresh and timely, though given again and 
again. Nevertheless, the greatest honor of 
a living theater should be to bring the 
message of the present age in such a 
form that all must listen. The most worth 
while of the new plays have not drawn 
large houses. Nor is this only the fault of 
the public. 

A Doll’s House, however, made a 
strong impression. Twenty years ago we 
all knew by heart Ibsen’s clear exposition 
of a woman’s right to live her indepen- 
dent life even in marriage. In theory 
there was no one who ventured to raise 
any objections. But now we are in the 
midst of a new period of world reaction, 
coming first and foremost from the dicta- 





tor countries, and now the old truths seem 
new again—and women, too, are becoming 
more impatient and more anxious to see 
greater results in actual performance of 
all the acquiescence in theory that is 
common in the democratic countries. The 
main problem in A Doll’s House seemed 
again to have gained interest, while Ib- 
sen’s gripping and revealing portrayal of 
human beings appealed to the emotions. 
But when a large, though not exactly the 
largest, public came to the performance, 
it was because of the acting: a new Nora 
which drew us in the person of Tore 
Segelcke. 

Norway's two greatest actresses, 
mother and daughter, have in their time 
played Nora, each in her way to perfec- 
tion: Johanne Juel Reimers and Johanne 
Juel Dybwad; and now Tore Segelcke 
became the third in this queenly series. 
She won her audience by her scintillating 
moods, her graceful dissembling, her 
silent girlish obedience to Helmer, her 
loving forethought and her jubilant ego- 
tism. Like women and children generally, 
Nora is a more subtle psychologist than 
the men in the piece; she understands 
everything instantly. We feel her fear 
growing upon her, and the tarantella is 
instinct with wild terror. 

Nora’s horror at Helmer’s pettiness in 
the second act gives a background for her 
disappointment, almost disgust, when at 
last she understands that she has never 
known him. 

After the renaissance of Ibsen came 
that of Holberg—the other great Nor- 
wegian classicist. On his birthday in 
December the National Theater played 
his The Fickle-Minded Woman, which is 
also a strangely vital study in feminine 
psychology. The title role has to be played 
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Tore Segelcke in “A Doll’s House” 


by someone who is fitted for the part. She 
must be a fascinating woman with per- 
fect charm, and with a sense of humor 
that is great enough to make fun of 
herself quite mercilessly. The comical 
element in Lucretia is that she is ever- 
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lastingly changing her mind and her 
mood, contradicts herself, is full of de- 
lightful nonsense and curious intelligence, 
fabulously affected and uniquely honest 
all in a moment, and she is equally im- 
passioned in every new mood, intensely 
absorbed in every moment. It is this tor- 
rent of life, this exuberance of strength 
which fuses all the many different Lu- 
cretias quite inevitably in a single person. 
Almost a hundred years ago Lucretia was 
a brilliant réle for Denmark’s greatest 
actress, Johanne Luise Heiberg. No one 
after her has played it as she did, until! 
now when the Norwegian actress, Gerd 
Egede Nissen, mastered this Holberg 
role. She is dazzlingly festive and bril- 
liantly unique, a virtuoso performer and 
at the same time a genuinely living human 
being, fascinating and irritating to rage 
at and to pity. 

Tore Segelcke and Gerd Egede Nissen 
are both great artists, but Tore Segelcke 
with her simple strength and warmth has 
a greater effect on the general public than 
Gerd Egede Nissen’s charming delicacy 
in Holberg’s play, which after all re- 
quires a certain cultural background in 
order to understand it wholly. 

Across the facade of the National The- 
ater Bjérnson’s name stands by the side 
of Holberg and Ibsen as a program that 
obligates, and the new Bjérnson produc- 
tion of the theater this year was A Bank- 
ruptcy, that excellent and solid popular 
comedy which actually initiated the vic- 
tories of Norwegian dramatists on the 
stages of Europe half a hundred years 
ago. It was an excellent and solid pro- 
duction with David Knudsen as the busi- 
ness man, Tjelde, and Ingolf Schanche 
as the lawyer, Berent, but there was not 
that superabundance in the players’ art 
which grips the public. 

Probably there was the same lack in 
the two very interesting Norwegian 
dramas that were played for the first time 
and ought to have made the season espe- 
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cially eventful: Helge Krog’s Departure 
and Nordahl Grieg’s The Defeat. 

These two men are Norway’s best 
dramatists at present, and both stand 
politically and socially far to the left. 
Helge Krog is the older. With his forty- 
eight years he can hardly be reckoned 
among the younger generation of authors 
any longer. In most of what he has writ- 
ten he has continued Gunnar Heiberg’s 
line in Norwegian drama. Helge Krog 
was first and foremost a very witty writer, 
a clever portrayer of human beings, with 
a brilliant and amusing dialogue. In his 
new drama, Departure, he stands in a 
strange way between two epochs: he has 
taken persons and viewpoints that are 
familiar to us from the ideology of Hei- 
berg and Ibsen and has carried them 
over into our time, seen them in part from 
new points of view. 

The radical artist generation from the 
beginning of the century worshiped love 
between man and woman as the religion 
upon which it built its entire theory of 
life. Karen in Heiberg’s The Tragedy of 
Love kills herself when she sees that 
Erling no longer loves her in the same 
all-absorbing manner as before, and in the 
play the author says: “Is it not better love 
should kill than that it should die?’ The 
three people in Departure have lived in 
this worship of love. Love has meant 
more to them than work or interests. 
Their whole existence has been deter- 
mined by eroticism. Suddenly one warm 
and sunny summer Sunday the unexpected 
happens, and Ketil, who is a very well- 
to-do lawyer, is exposed as an embezzler 
on a large scale; he needs 300,000 kroner 
in order to escape prison, but his best 
friend, Kare, has a large fortune and can 
save him if he will. Ketil has a suspicion 
that his wife, Vibeke, has become Kare’s 
mistress, in her disappointment because 
Ketil’s love is no longer what it used to 
be. Through five exciting acts we see the 
relation of thesé three to one another and 
watch their whole life displayed with 
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such brilliant clarity that we know them 
through and through. But when the play 
ends, Vibeke does not think of killing her- 
self—she has realized that love has not 
lifted her up, but rather crippled her life 
by making her a slave. So she leaves the 
two men who have loved her in order to 
go out in the world and devote herself to 
working for an idea—a goal which unites 
her closely and warmly with other people. 
According to Helge Krog’s own explana- 
tion, it seems to be a political work for 





Gerd Egede Nissen in “The Fickle- 
Minded Woman” 


socialism and communism. This is Vibeke’s 
“departure.” It reminds us of Nora in 4 
Doll’s House, but whereas Nora broke 
away from her marriage, Vibeke leaves 
and repudiates love itself. And the two 
men agree with her; they also find that 
their lives have been failures. 

There is much that could be said against 
the thesis in Departure, but that which 
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Hans Jacob Nilsen, Ella Hval, and Balthazar Borge in “Departure,” at the National 
Scene, Bergen 


makes the play so extremely worth while 
is the intense and revealing portrayal of 
human nature. There is much that is new 
in it, and in some scenes there is a pas- 
sion which reminds us of Strindberg in 
the brilliant light it throws on the prob- 
lems of life. The play is well built up; it 
holds the suspense and rises to a great 
climax. It was first played on the Na- 
tional Scene in Bergen where Ella Hval 
in the part of Vibeke, which she played 
with warmth and tenderness, showed her- 
self to be an actress giving promise for 
the future. At the National Theater Tore 
Segelcke played the role with impressive 
power, but emphasized the theory of it so 
strongly that the characterization suf- 
fered. The play roused a great deal of 


literary discussion, but the production 
was no great success for the theater. 
With Nordahl Grieg, who is a good 
deal younger, there is no doubt that the 
political struggle is the most important 
of all, and his latest play, The Defeat, 
puts him definitely on the side of the 
fight 
classes. In this, as in his former success- 
ful play, Our Glory and Our Power, 
Nordahl Grieg uses a very modern stage 
technique, dividing the action into many 


revolutionaries in the between 


shifting pictures, while Krog is almost 
severely classic in his form. The Defeat 
gives a broadly sketched picture of the 
Paris Commune in 1871, the first purely 
communistic revolution, which was bound 
to fail, because it was poorly planned, and 
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lacked that knowledge of economics and 
mass psychology which the workingmen 
have now acquired. By means of a myriad 
of persons, historic and unknown, T'he 
Defeat gives us the entire development 
of the revolution with the leader of the 
Moderates, Thiers, as the malignant and 
cruel oppressor. The production at the 
National Theater was imposing, pictur- 
esque and beautiful. The very young revo- 
lutionaries in particular were played with 
gripping effect. But to the working class, 
which ought to have felt the appeal of the 
play, the form was in spite of all too 
artistic, too literary, while to the middle 
class public it was to a large extent hostile 
in its theory. Though interesting, the pro- 
duction unfortunately was not a popular 
success. 

On the whole, the repertoire of the Na- 
tional Theater in the past season has been 
on a high level artistically. There have 
been two interesting Norwegian new 
plays, Finn Halvorsen’s The Hornet’s 


Nest, and Alexander Brinchmann’s By 
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Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them. More- 
over, the theater has played a new drama 
by the Swedish author, Pair Lagerkvist, 
The Man without a Soul, a very unusual 
work, showing the contrast between the 
nervous strain of our time filled with 
outer events and the longing of the soul 
after tenderness and harmony. Olafr 
Havrevold in the title role acted very 
well. 

We have also had a very good repre- 
sentation of modern dramatic literature 
from other countries produced at the Na- 
tional Theater in the past year: the 
Americans, Irwin Shaw in Bury the Dead, 
and Caldwell in Tobacco Road; the Rus- 
sian Bulgakov in The Turbin Family; 
and the Englishmen Priestly and Noel 
Coward. The season closed with guest 
performances at the Exposition in Paris 
of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and A Doll’s House. 
Meanwhile the National Theater put on 
opera with the Norwegian world-famous 
soprano, Kaja Eide Norena, in the hope 
that the performances would make up for 


A Scene from “The Defeat,” a Play of the Paris Commune 
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the lack of box office success during the 
main part of the season. 

Other Norwegian theaters have also 
staged various good things this season. 
The National Scene in Bergen has pro- 
duced the new plays by Helge Krog and 
Nordahl Grieg. The Norwegian Theater 
in Oslo, which plays in New Norwegian, 
has produced Eugene O’Neill’s Beyond 
the Horizon, the German emigré Wolff’s 
war play, Sailors of Cattaro, the French- 
man Giono’s Sowers—a program on a 
rather high level for a theater which was 
originally intended to be popular. All 
these theaters have had some support 
from the State and the municipalities, 
otherwise they would not have been able 
to balance their budgets. Among those 
supported wholly by private means the 


lay at the point of death, and all was 

confusion in the badstofa itself, as 
well as in the passages, the pantry, and 
the kitchen. It was evening, almost milk- 
ing time, and the hired girls were pre- 
paring to go out to the stable. But Jon 
took a turn for the worse, and it seemed 
evident that the end was at hand, so that 
everything was at a standstill. It did not 
seem proper to start the milking until all 
was over. The hired girls kept wandering 
back and forth through the passages, 
whispering together about this engrossing 


Jus STIGSSON, farmer at Mid-Holt, 


Last Words 


By Jaxon THORARENSEN 


Translated from the Icelandic by MEKKIN SvEINSON PERKINS 


REVIEW 


New Theater and the Central Theater 
have also had some valuable productions. 
The New Theater has specialized in de- 
cidedly modern plays about young people, 
played wittily and with a light touch but 
with an undercurrent of seriousness, 
plays well suited to the capacities of its 
actors. The question here as everywhere 
is financial. Cheap foreign films are dan- 
gerous competitors to independent Nor- 
wegian drama. If the artistic level is to 
be maintained, the State and the cities 
will have to increase their subsidies in 
the future. The National Theater is now 
working with such a lamentably old- 
fashioned stage equipment that it can only 
with great difficulty do justice to modern 
productions. 


event which, though it was both sad and 
pathetic, had, nevertheless, the excite- 
ment of novelty. 

The mistress of the house had begun 
serving out portions of food in the pan- 
try when one of the hired girls came fly- 
ing out of the passage and informed her, 
in hushed pantomime, that the awful and 
fateful hour had arrived. Quickly wiping 
her hands on the corner of her apron, the 
mistress removed the cap from her head 
and with it mopped the dust off her face. 
Then she hurried into the badstofa. 

It was obvious that Jon was in great 
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LAST WORDS 


agony. It was also obvious that he wanted 
to tell his wife something, but for the 
moment the pain had the upper hand. 
Then the paroxysm passed, and he began 
to speak, but his words were indistinct 
and disconnected because of his weakness. 

“Gudrun, dear, our life together is 
about over. But the end has come sooner 
than I expected. I have so much to tell 
you before—so many things to ask you 
to forgive me, Gudrun.” 

“Don’t say that, my love,” said Gud- 
run. “You have just as much to forgive. 
That’s always the case. People who live 
together are bound to fall out at times. 
But I can’t imagine the Lord Almighty in 
His Mercy and Grace will be severe on 
the slight transgressions of His poor fi- 
nite creatures.” 

“Oh, don’t you believe it, Gudrun! 
They say He keeps a written record of 
all offenses and the like. There'll cer- 
tainly be a long string against me! I’m 
very much afraid He'll find it hard to 
forgive much of my life, especially that 
I’ve so often used harsh words to you, my 
dear, when I’ve been angry.” 

“T won’t listen to such talk,’’ answered 
Gudrun. “On the contrary, now that this 
solemn hour has come, I can truthfully 
say that you've been kindness itself. 
Though, now and then, we've had a slight 
argument, it’s not to be wondered at, 
especially as I’ve always given as good 
as I’ve taken whenever we've had any 
words, and I trust the Lord will now for- 
give me.” 

At this Jon seemed to be much im- 
proved. He appeared less exhausted and 
took on a healthier look than any he had 
worn for the last two or three days. Sit- 
ting halfway up in bed, he took the snuff 
horn from the corner of the table. It had 
lain there untouched ever since he had 
fallen ill. He turned it over in his hands 
and seemed to be making preparations 
for taking a pinch. 

“Then, too, I’ve sometimes been rather 


stingy with you, my dear, when it came 
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to groceries and dry goods from the 
stores,” he said. “Don’t judge me too 
severely in that, or in other things. You’ve 
not been any more extravagant than other 
women, and not nearly so extravagant as 
your namesake of Margerdi.” 

Judging by all she saw and heard, 
Gudrun thought that, at least for the 
moment, there was no immediate danger 
of his dropping off, and so she consid- 
ered there was less need for tenderness 
towards her husband and affectionate 
words. All her choicest and most endear- 
ing phrases were yet unspoken; she was 
saving them for the last—till the very 
end. Jon was showing real signs of im- 
provement. He was once again interested 
in his snuff horn and he cleared his throat 
with such vigor. And now that the con- 
versation had turned to the subject of 
groceries, dry goods, and extravagance. 
she could not help expressing her mind. 

“Yes, you’re undoubtedly right there; 
my friend Gudrun of Margerdi would 
not have sat quiet if she couldn’t buy a 
handkerchief or a bit of linen from the 
store when she needed them, without her 
husband raising a fuss, or a pound of 
sugar, or a little coffee when a trip is 
made to the Point. But that’s one of the 
things I have sometimes had to put up 
with. Oh, well, it’s no use bringing up all 
that. But I’ve often told you, Jon, that it 
doesn’t pay to deprive the help of their 
afternoon coffee. That only breeds dis- 
content and causes constant talk among 
the hired girls, and they don’t get as 
much done as they otherwise would.” 

“What damned nonsense!” said Jon, 
beating with his snuff horn on the side 
of the bed. “Coffee three times a day, 
with prices what they are! Meat brings 
something, of course, but wool and sheep- 
skins sell much lower now than last year, 
and our debts keep mounting.” 

Gudrun’s husband appeared to her to 
be almost entirely recovered. Now that 
his conservatism, his loathsome, undying 
caution again reared its head and stabbed 
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her with its piercing glance, she believed 
Providence intended to permit them to 
live together much longer; and, of course, 
that was all for the best. 

“Now, isn’t that just like you, Jon? 
You'd never agree to any proposal of 
mine to add to the conveniences in this 
home unless you were much sicker than 
you are now. But let me tell you frankly 
that when the next trip is made to the 
Point, I have to get seven ells of white 
linen, four and a half ells of the blue 
double-width goods, three spools of 
thread, and a few more trifles.” 

And now Jon’s wife rattled on and on. 
She touched on numerous subjects, re- 
called many incidents of their long mar- 
ried life, and pointed out, with bold logic 
and pungent expressions, what a skin- 
flint Jon always had been. 

Gudrun was by nature an active and 
industrious woman. She could not sit with 
idle hands on the bed at her husband’s 
side through a speech so inordinately 
long. First she made her own bed, which 
stood opposite Jon’s, then she walked 
back and forth in the room, tidying this 
and that, moving spinning wheels and 
wool cards, putting everything in its 
place. At last she felt that something was 


wrong. Jon made no enswer to her re- 
bukes. He was always most stubborn, she 
knew, when he said nothing, and this 
drove her on to fresh utterance. The 
harsh words came thicker and faster; the 
infusion of logic grew less. 

Twilight fell in the room and Gudrun 
was still too occupied to pay heed to Jon’s 
condition. Then, happening to pass near 
his bed, she saw that he had dropped off 
to sleep. 

She was startled. It was not normal 
slumber. She stepped to the head of his 
bed. Evidently the time had come for the 
kind, the affectionate words which Jon so 
well deserved, despite trifling faults 
which had marred their long married life. 
She laid her hand on his chest and 
nudged him gently. 

“Jon, listen, Jon, my love. Really, 
you ve always been a good and loving hus- 
band, a good manager, a kind father. You 
have been all that, Jon. And God knows 
I’ve returned all your love, Jon. Jon, do 
you hear me?” 

But Jon did not hear. He had died 
about one minute after replacing the snuff 
horn on the corner of the table more than 
a quarter of an hour before. 
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The Outdoor Museum on the Campus of Luther College 


Recreating Pioneer Days 


By Inuna BErRTEL FIELD 


HE 


CAN Historical Museum in 


NORWEGIAN-AMERI- 
the 
pretty little college town, Deco- 

rah, Winnesheik County, Iowa, is an out- 
growth of a miscellaneous collection of 
curios that once formed the museum of 
Luther College. Since 1925 it has been 
the official museum of the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, and has 
become truly national in scope. It has 
remained in Decorah, however, with Lu- 
ther College as custodian in perpetuity. 
There were several natural reasons for 
this. Decorah was the center of the earliest 
Norwegian settlements west of the Mis- 
sissippi and the home of the first Nor- 
wegian college, built in the sixties. Fur- 


thermore, there have been on the faculty 
of the college far-sighted men who saw 
the need of collecting and preserving the 
relics of a passing age before they should 
be destroyed or scattered. Haldor Han- 
son, one time director of music at Luther 
College, became custodian in 1895, and 
the museum owes much to his unselfish 
efforts. In 1921 Dr. Knut Gjerset, the 
historian, took charge and gave the mu- 
seum a more definite direction. As it now 
stands, it is his creation more than that 
of any other individual. 

The first opportunity to house the col- 
lections properly came when a three-story 
brick building, for many years occupied 
by Lutheran Publishing House, became 
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Interior of One Room Pine Cabin, in the Main Building of the Museum 


vacant. It was conveniently situated be- 
tween the college and the town. The 
exhibits that had been scattered around in 
various buildings on the campus and the 
unopened boxes in storage were all as- 
sembled here. Then came the arduous 
work of organizing and placing the ex- 
hibits. Dr. Gjerset was already failing 
in health, but he plunged into the work 
with energy inspired by the hope that he 
might live to see the work completed. This 
hope was realized. When Dr. Gjerset 
died, in October 1936, the dedication of 
the museum in its new home had taken 
place three years earlier. The present 
curator is Professor K. O. Eittrem, also 
a member of the Luther College faculty 
and himself a collector of antiques. 

The primary purpose of the museum 
is to preserve everything that reflects the 
history, life, and environment of the Nor- 
wegian pioneers in this country. Its sec- 
ondary purpose is to give a picture of 
the Norwegian background from which 
they came. Descendants of the pioneers 
have contributed thousands of family 
relics, and friends in Norway have also 
sent many gifts. Some of the Norwegian 


museums have cooperated generously. 
Much was due to Dr. Gjerset’s personal 
prestige. He was of course well known on 
both sides of the ocean, not least for his 
History of Norway. 

The most representative material in 
the main building of the museum is the 
Norwegian pioneer collection. These ar- 
ticles represent all that is now left from 
the age of early settlement, the days of 
the log cabin, the prairie schooner, and 
the Indian massacres; when clearings 
were cut in the forests and land broken 
across the old Indian trails with the crude 
homemade plough. Most of the farm im- 
plements displayed were made by the 
farmers with their own hands. 

There is a kubberulle, the earliest form 
of wagon with wheels made from sec- 
tions of a huge log. This particular 
specimen was built by Lars Reque, who 
came to America in 1839, and settled at 
Deerfield, Wisconsin. The story goes that, 
when he was to be married, he hitched his 
oxen to the kubberulle, placed the bride 
on a bundle of hay in the back, and drove 
fourteen miles to McFarland, where they 
were married by a justice of the peace, 
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as there was no clergyman in 
the vicinity. The bride did not 
understand English, and used 
to say afterwards that she did 
she had 
been properly married or not. 

Among the exhibits are an 
all wood rake for picking up 
from the field when 
binding, two wooden scoop 
shovels, a wooden spade, a 
wooden 
grinder for grinding potatoes 
for lefse and potato cakes, a 
mill-stone, a well curb and 
bucket—all made by farmers 
in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Min- 
nesota. 

Some less bulky articles were brought 
from Norway. There is, for instance, a 
shoemaker’s kit, brought over by Ole 
Kittrem, and useful for cobbling shoes 
or for mending harness. Provision chests 
were always brought along, as the immi- 
grant family had to carry enough food 


not know whether 


grain 


stomper churn, a 


for the voyage, sometimes lasting three 
months in the days of sailing ships. The 
museum has dozens of these chests, large 


and small, sometimes elaborately carved 
and painted, with hand-wrought hinges 
and locks. The two oldest are from 1518 
and 1659. 

On the museum floor there is a whole 
cabin, built in Winnesheik County in 
1853, and said to have been 
made from a single pine tree. 
The cabin is fully furnished 
with articles that have actu- 
ally been used by pioneers, 
such as the provision chest, 
spinning-wheel, musket and 
powder horn, coffee mill, cop- 
per kettle, and even a big 
wooden bootjack brought from 
Norway. The wooden spoon, 
the chairs including a rocker, 
the table, a cradle, and a well- 
designed bedstead with 
“spring” of interwoven ropes 


PIONEER 


DAYS 


A Cradle Scythe, in the Wagon Shed of the 


Outdoor Museum 


and mattress filled with straw, were the 
necessities the pioneers made for them- 
selves. The iron stove, in this particular 
cabin made in New York, was almost 
the only article of household use which 
the newcomers were forced to buy out- 
right. While most of the objects were of 
course chosen for utility, there are signs 
that even the pioneers did not live by 
bread alone. Always there are shelves 
built for a few books, and the Bible rested 
on one table, while a few pictures had 
to the 
walls. Old and quaint musical instruments 


found their way whitewashed 


fill one section of the museum. 
A more vivid idea of pioneer life is 


One of the Chests Brought from Norway 
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gained from the outdoor part of the mu- 
seum. Half a dozen log cabins have been 
brought in from the surrounding country 
and raised on the college campus. Most 
fascinating from an historical point of 
view is a cabin built by Erik Egge on 
Washington Prairie a few miles east of 
Decorah. When Rev. V. Koren, destined 
to become one of the greatest of the 
church leaders among the Norwegian 
pioneers, came with his bride to Iowa 
in 1853, the Egge cabin was new, and the 
pastor and his wife were invited to share 
it for the winter until their own house 
could be built. It thus became the first 
Norwegian parsonage west of the Mis- 
sissippi. As many as possible of the orig- 
inal furnishings have been collected. The 
one downstairs room was partitioned off 
by a curtain. Steep stairs led to the unfin- 
ished upstairs room where doubtless the 
snow drifted in. 

Other buildings in the outdoor museum 
are a log cabin built in 1853 and fully 
furnished, displaying even two pictures 
of Lincoln and a couple of Currier and 
Ives prints depicting the battles of Baton 
Rouge and Murfreesboro; a Norwegian 
parochial school-house built of logs; a 
drying house used for drying malt and 
grain; and a wagon shed covering old 
farm machinery and vehicles. 
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The future student of the history of 
the Norwegian immigrants will have to 
go to Decorah. Not only is the life of the 
pioneers visibly presented in the museum, 
but there is also a very full collection of 
The 


Koren Library on the campus possesses 


printed and manuscript records. 


the largest collection of Norwegian- 
American newspapers to be found any- 
where, besides more than 11,000 letters 
and documents that have been collected 
in the Norwegian settlements, together 
with other valuable records. 

It is claimed that the Norwegian is the 
only racial group that has attempted to 
present fully and systematically its his- 
tory from the beginnings in this country. 
Obviously this is an important part of 
American history. The value of the col- 


lections as source material has already 


been recognized by historians, and the 
museum is listed by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington. If groups repre- 
senting the early settlers from other coun- 
tries would do as the builders of the 
Norwegian-American Historical Museum 
have done, the result would be a well- 
rounded visual history of the United 
States valuable to the scholar and full 


of human appeal. 
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ARMED NEUTRALITY 
was urged as a neces- 
sity by Prime Minister 
Johan Nygaardsvold in 
a memorable speech 
during the army and 
navy appropriations 
debate in the Storting 
in June. 
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critics within his own 


party, and challenging the sarcasm of 
the conservative bloc, the old Socialist 
leader defended the change in the policies 
of the Labor Party which formerly always 
advocated disarmament. Mr. Nygaards- 
vold said that he thought it a sign of 
strength when a political party could 
change its course to suit world develop- 
ments. “If time and again,’ said the 
Prime Minister, “we are disappointed in 
our hopes, we must benefit from our 
experience, even though we do not aban- 
don our hope of peace. ‘The trend is 
against disarmament, but the Labor Party 
has taken its stand in the face of an in- 
creasingly menacing situation in Europe. 
We want peace; we want neutrality, but 
we must stand ready to fight for our neu- 
trality. In view of this, my Government 
has decided to support the bill calling 
for an increased appropriation to the 
army and navy.” Mr. C. J. Hambro, 
leader of the conservative Right and 
President of the Storting, reviewed the 
international situation, full of apprehen- 
sion for the future. He pointed out that 
Norway, in case of war, would have to 
prepare for the defense of its northern 
and southwestern coasts. “If and when 
we are attacked,” he said, “the attack 
will be as violent as it will be swift; it is 
therefor imperative that we prepare our 
defenses now.” 





Tue Growing NATIONAL PROSPERITY 
of Norway did‘not seem to be impaired 
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by any war scare during the last quarter. 
According to figures released by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics, the national 
income showed an increase of 210,000,000 
kroner and the value of national resources 
grew by 427,000,000 kroner. Foreign 
trade rose to almost unprecedented 
heights; by the end of June imports 
amounted to 650,000,000 kroner as com- 
pared with 430,000,000 kroner at the 
same time last year. During the period, 
exports reached the high figure of 330,- 
000,000 kroner, as compared with 311,- 
000,000 kroner last year. Norway’s mer- 
chant marine had been increased by 
172,349 tons, reaching a total of 4,289,- 
268 tons, a staggering figure when one 
considers that the entire population of 
Norway is but a little more than three 
million people. The merchant marine of 
Norway is at present the most modern in 
the world. Considerable concern, however, 
is felt for the huge whaling fleet. After 
having led the rest of the world in Ant- 
arctic whaling and having built a great 
fleet at a tremendous cost, Norway sees 
her supremacy challenged: by British, 
German, and Japanese whaling com- 
panies. These foreign whalers have prof- 
ited by hiring Norwegian experts and 
crews on their ships, with the result that 
Norway no longer can claim any monop- 
oly in whaling. 

The various whalers’ and seamen’s 
unions as well as the Norwegian Govern- 
ment have viewed this development with 
alarm. Conferences have been called, and 
Norway has proposed to place rigid limi- 
tations on the whale hunting seasons in 
the Antarctic. It seems, however, that 
England, Germany, and Japan will not 
agree to limit their catch. The Norwe- 
gians fear the rapid extinction of the 
whales, and are desperately trying to 
interest their foreign competitors in an 
agreement which would preserve the in- 
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dustry for coming generations. More than 
ten thousand Norwegian seamen are en- 
gaged directly in whaling, and many more 
derive their livelihood from industries 
dependent upon it. Mr. Alfred Madsen, 
Minister of Commerce, struck a note of 
gloom in the middle of July when he 
bluntly stated that, as far as he could 
see, the whaling industry was doomed. 


ALTHOUGH UNEMPLOYMENT cannot be 


said to be a great problem in Norway at 
present (there were not more than about 
28,000 registered unemployed persons in 
the kingdom in July), the Government 
has set forth a proposal by which every 
worker, save those engaged in agriculture 
and the fisheries, will be insured against 
unemployment. According to the figures 
in the Government’s proposal, this in- 
surance will affect 632,300 persons. In 
order to become eligible for such insur- 
ance the worker must have been employed 
for at least 45 weeks in the last four 
years. The amount of insurance paid shall 
not exceed 80 per cent of the worker's 
daily wages. The Government has cal- 
culated that it will cost approximately 
24,000,000 kroner to run this unemploy- 
ment insurance annually. The money will 
be contributed equally by the employed 
and their employers. 


Uniryinc THE NorweGian LANGUAGE 
by a compromise between the riksmaal 
and the landsmaal, is the object of a plan 
which was made the law of the land after 
a stormy session in the Storting. Although 
the majority of the committee advised 
against immediate passage, the Storting, 
by a vote of 108 to 37, adopted the 
minority report and returned the new lan- 
guage to the Department of Church and 
Education for final philological revision. 
The spokesmen of the new system urge 
that it is vitally necessary for Norway 
to have an official language which comes 
as close to the spoken dialects as possible, 
and the form advocated will put an end 


to the confusing situation of two lan- 
guages used side by side. 


Tue Danisu ARCHIVEs AND LiBRaries 
have returned some 1,200 old Norwegian 
documents to Norway. The decision 
caused great satisfaction. These docu- 
ments, which have an important bearing 
on Norwegian history, were loaned by 
Norway to Denmark 240 years ago dur- 
ing the Danish-Norwegian union. Nor- 
wegian authorities have for many years 
requested the return of this material, and 
the question had long been a bone of 
contention. Foreign Minister Halvdan 
Koht received the 1,200 documents on 
behalf of Norway, voicing his apprecia- 
tion, but adding that there still remained 
in Danish archives some Norwegian doc- 
uments which he hoped Denmark would 
soon agree to return. 


Firry Years aco last June a young 
dentist by name Anders Sandvig accepted 
a hand-carved wooden stein as payment 
for services rendered to an old woman 
near Lillehammer. Thus was started one 
of the most fascinating and finest of art 
craft museums in the world. From this 
humble beginning Dr. Sandvig’s collec- 
tions have grown to a national institu- 
tion, and at Maihaugen there are today 
more than eighty old buildings, which 
have been saved from oblivion and 
destruction, and filled with treasures. He 
who wanders over Maihaugen is led into 
the Norway of centuries back; time itself 
seems to have turned backward as if 
nothing ever had happened to change the 
life of old Norway. On St. John’s Eve, 
June 23, great crowds thronged Mai- 
haugen to pay homage to Dr. Sandvig 
who recently celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday, hale and hearty and satisfied in 
having carried out the dream of his youth. 


New Divorce Laws have been adopted 
by the Storting. Up to now all petitions 
for divorce were directed to the King. 
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This avenue will still be open, but if the 
parties do not agree, they may bring 
action for divorce in the courts. In con- 
nection with the new divorce laws, the 
Storting exempted ministers of the estab- 
lished Lutheran church from marrying 
divorced persons. If a minister considers 
such an act as against his conscience, he 
may refuse to perform the marriage. This 
exemption, however, will only be in effect 
as regards the religious ceremony; in 
civil marriages the question of divorce 
does not enter. 


Rickarp J. SANDLER, 
Swedish Foreign Min- 
ister, in July made a 
visit to Moscow, where 
he was entertained by 
President M. I. Kali- 
nin, Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs Maxim 


we OM. Litvinov, and other 


Soviet government of- 
ficials. He was accompanied by Christian 
Giinther, Swedish Foreign’ Under-Secre- 
tary. The journey was made on the 
Vikingland of the Swedish Aerotransport 
Company, which in conjunction with the 
Russian Aeroflot recently established a 
new air route between Stockholm and 
Moscow. While in the Russian capital 
Mr. Sandler was the guest of Minister 
Eric Gyllenstierna at the Swedish Lega- 
tion. A number of official banquets, re- 
ceptions, and inspection tours were ar- 
ranged for the Swedish guests. At a 
dinner at the Russian Foreign Ministry, 
M. Litvinov and Mr. Sandler stressed the 
desire of their two countries to continue 
to work for the preservation of world 
peace. “It is a pleasure for me to be able 
to say,’ Mr. Sandler stated, “‘that no dis- 
pute exists between Sweden and the 
Soviet Union which in any way can ob- 
struct a fruitful cooperation for the 
maintenance of universal peace.” In his 
reply M. Litvinov gave special praise 
to the Swedish polar explorers, Andrée 
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and Nordenskjéld, who blazed a trail 
across the Arctic which recently was fol- 
lowed by the Russian aviators flying 
from Moscow to California. In both Rus- 
sian and Swedish newspapers the cor- 
diality of the meeting between the two 
Ministers was commented upon with much 
satisfaction. It was also pointed out that 
Mr. Sandler was the first Swedish For- 
eign Minister to visit Russia in more than 
150 years. 


A Bust or THE Potar Expvorer S. A. 
ANDREE was unveiled in Grinna, his 
birthplace, on July 5, in the presence of 
Prime Minister Per Albin Hansson and 
Governor Felix Hamrin. More than 5,000 
persons took part in the celebration, 
which marked the fortieth anniversary of 
Andrée’s attempt to reach the North Pole 
in a balloon, 


Two ScanpDINnaviAN Peace Days were 
held in Stockholm July 31-August 1, ar- 
ranged by the Swedish committee of the 
World Peace Union. Representatives 
from Norway, Denmark, and Finland 
attended. The meetings were opened by 
Arthur Engberg, Swedish Minister of 
Cults and Education. British and French 
members of the World Peace Union’s 
general council also were present. 


Prince Cart, Jr., only son of Prince 
Carl, and a nephew of King Gustaf, on 
July 6 was married to Countess Elsa von 
Rosen, the daughter of Count Eugene 
von Rosen, Grand Master of Ceremonies 
of the Swedish Court. Born in 1904, she 
Adolf 


Rosen, in 1923. In this marriage, which 


married a distant relation, von 
was dissolved in 1935, three children 
were born, two daughters and one son. 
Prince Carl, Jr., who was born in 1911, 
is the brother of Princess Margaretha 
of Denmark, Crown Princess Martha of 
Norway, and the late Queen Astrid of 
Belgium. He holds commissions in the 
Swedish Army and is known as a skilled 
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motor mechanic. Since his wife is of noble, 
but not of royal blood, Prince Carl was 
forced to renounce his right of succession 
to the Swedish throne. He also lost his 
royal rank, but this was reinstated by his 
brother-in-law, King Leopold of Belgium, 
who bestowed upon him the title of Prince 
Carl Bernadotte. 


THe Memory or Avcust StTRINDBERG, 
Sweden’s greatest dramatist, was ob- 
served in Stockholm on May 14, which 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his death. To Damascus, one of his most 
powerful and incisive dramas, was given 
a special performance at the Royal Dra- 
matic Theater, while another of his plays 
was broadcast from the Stockholm Radio 
Theater. At the Nordiska Museum an 
interesting collection of Strindbergiana 
was arranged. It showed in faithful de- 
tail one of Strindberg’s first studios, a 
small and Spartan room, unattractively 
furnished in the style of the 1880s. In it 
Strindberg composed many of his early 
novels and plays. Although he never re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize or was made a 
member of the Swedish Academy, this 
august body last year took official notice 
of Strindberg at the Academy’s 150th 
anniversary. In a poem, outlining the 
development of Swedish literature in the 
last century and a half, Anders Osterling, 
a member of the Academy, tossed a hand- 
some, although somewhat belated, compli- 
ment at Strindberg. That he was men- 
tioned together with such classics as 
Tegnér, Atterbom, Geijer, and Rydberg 
showed that the Academy was eager to 
undo an old wrong, and that a younger 
and more unafraid spirit today rules 
among the eighteen “Immortals.” 


Dr. Axet Gaurrin, head of the Na- 
tional Museum in Stockholm, art critic, 
author, and playwright, on July 1 was 
sixty years old. Born in Kristianstad, he 
became attached to the National Museum 
in 1908, and has therefore served this 











institution almost half his lifetime. Dur- 
ing his discriminating and forceful leader- 
ship the Museum has acquired a great 
number of rare paintings. Some years 
ago he planned and supervised the in- 
stallation of a new heating and lighting 
system, by which the treasures of the 
gallery could be viewed also at night. 
More recently he has made of his ‘“Mid- 
night Concerts” a novel and worthwhile 
attraction, at which gather each summer 
hundreds of music lovers, both Swedish 
and foreign. Last year Dr. Gauffin studied 
American museums with a stipend from 
Sverige-Amerika-Stiftelsen. 


Atmost Forty TavLkineG Pictures were 
begun or completed by Swedish film com- 
panies during the summer months—a new 
high record. Of these the most important 
is one dealing with the life of Captain 
John Ericsson, the Swedish inventor 
of the screw propeller and the designer 
of the Monitor. Victor Sjéstrém, who 
once acted and directed with great suc- 
cess in Hollywood, will take the leading 
part. The rest of the fare is about equally 
divided among dramas, light comedies, 
detective pictures, and social and educa- 
tional films. In addition a great number 
of shorts were made. 


Tue Fourtu or Juty 
celebration at Rebild 
Park took its place in 
Danish-American _his- 
tory as an event of 
more than ordinary im- 
portance. It was twen- 
ty-five years since the 
establishment on _ the 
Jutland heath of this 
American park, probably the only park 
in any foreign country established spe- 
cifically as a site for Fourth of July cele- 
brations. In the presence of more than 


30,000 Danish-Americans and Danes, 
high tribute was paid to the late Dr. Max 
Henius whose initiative and unceasing 
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labors brought about this result. In the 
Lineoln Log Cabin at Rebild, which is an 
exact reproduction of the cabin in which 
the great Emancipator was born, a bust 
of Dr. Henius was unveiled by Mr. 
Halvor Jérgensen of New York, who also 
presented the Park with the State Flag 
of Georgia. Mr. N. B. Nelson, of Spo- 
kane, Supreme President of the Danish 
Brotherhood in America, presented the 
flag of Missouri, bringing the number of 
States represented in the Avenue of Flags 
to 36. 

Among the noted speakers at the cele- 
bration were Prime Minister Stauning 
and Mr. North Winship, the American 
Chargé d’ Affaires. The latter dwelt on the 
first Rebild celebration and traced how 
in the course of the past twenty-five years 
these annual Fourth of July events in 
Denmark had helped to develop strong 
bonds between the two nations. Another 
interesting speaker was Johannes Poul- 
sen, the noted actor. Mrs. Gerda Henius, 
a daughter of the late Dr. Henius, sang 


some Danish songs. A greatly appreciated 
feature was a broadcast from the United 
States by Mr. William S. Knudsen, Presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corporation, 
who spoke both in English and Danish, 
and Pastor A. T. Dorf. 


A GaTHERING AT KronsoreG Castle of 
Danes who had settled abroad and who 
had come home to revisit the places of 
their birth and early years was another 
interesting event during the summer. The 
visitors were greeted by the blowing of 
the ancient Lur horns. Prince Harald did 
the honors for the royal family. On behalf 
of Dansk Samvirke, under whose auspices 
the event was taking place, Judge N. V. 
Boeg, the President of the organization, 
bade the visitors welcome. The main ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Kaper, Mayor of 
Copenhagen, who with his accustomed 
touch of humor reminded those from 
abroad that Denmark had many things 
worthy of being considered. He also gave 
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a short account of Kronborg and of what 
the castle had meant in Danish history. 

In the above connection it is interesting 
to note that Copenhagen now has what is 
known as the Denmark House, where 
Danes from abroad are made welcome, 
and where they can meet their friends 
and relatives at social gatherings. At the 
opening of the House Prime Minister 
Stauning spoke of its purpose. Mrs. 
Gerda Frederiksen, with whom the idea 
of the Denmark House originated, was 
also among the speakers. 


Tue Sitver JusiLee of King Chris- 
tian’s reign had reverberations when their 
Majesties arrived at the city of Aarhus to 
take up their summer residence at Mar- 
selisborg. It was also the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the day when the people 
of Jutland presented the King and Queen 
with this beautiful castle. the 
moment the royal yacht Dannebrog ar- 
rived at Aarhus, this city, the second in 
Denmark,was in gala dress with flags and 


From 


buntings and flowers everywhere. From 
all parts of Jutland men and women had 
come to pay homage to the popular royal 
couple. 


Tue CaBinet has a new member in that 
the former Director of Taxes, Vilhelm 
Buhl, has been made Minister of Finance. 
The new Minister has had an interesting 
career in the service of his country. He 
became a member of the Landsting in 
1932, and as early as 1919 he was ap- 
pointed vice-director of the Municipal 
Tax Department. When some months ago 
Minister of Finance H. P. Hansen asked 
to be relieved of his post, Prime Minister 
Stauning made sure that he could have 
Vilhelm Buhl as successor in that office. 


Tue Importance or DanisH Bacon 
in the economic history of Denmark, 
especially as an export article, makes 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the first cooperative packing 
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plant, this year, an event of no small 
consequence. In a publication of which 
Axelsen Drejer is the editor, the history 
of the industry is retold, as it rose from 
a very small beginning. The first hog 
slaughtering plant was established in 
Copenhagen in 1865 by A. N. Hansen 
at Bodenhoff Place where Mr. Hansen 
owned a mill. Shortly after, Philip W. 
Heyman started another plant, and while 
there had been a considerable export of 
live hogs to Germany, a small beginning 
was now made with producing bacon for 
export to England. How the business has 
grown may be seen from the fact that 
last year the bacon sold abroad brought- 
in about 500,000,000 kroner, 85 per cent 
of which amount went to the Cooperative 
Bacon Factories. 

In tHe Deatu or Benny Dessau, 
Director of the Tuborg Factories, Den- 
mark has lost not only one of its greatest 
industrialists, but a man who has done 
as much as any other to make the country 
known abroad. A member of the Munici- 
pal Council, and interested in some of the 
greatest industrial enterprises in Den- 
mark, Mr. Dessau had an astonishing 
faculty for accomplishing things that 
others considered impossible in a com- 
paratively small country such as Denmark. 
One of his unfulfilled dreams was an 
international exposition in Denmark, but 
it is certain that had he lived a few more 
years, he would have seen his idea carried 
out. Wherever Denmark was represented 
abroad at any expositions, Mr. Dessau 
was certain to be the moving spirit. He 
was largely instrumental in the creation 
of the fine Denmark pavilion at the pres- 
ent Paris Exposition. It is recalled that, 
when he conceived the idea of a World 
Fair for the Danish capital, he had Pro- 
fessor Rosen draw up plans that would 
have placed the exposition right in the 
center of the city by building it over the 
various lakes. For 43 years he was direc- 
tor of the Tuborg Factories and the 
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United Breweries. He was in his seven- 
tieth year when he passed away. 


Tue PerrorMaNce or Hamlet by the 
Old Vic Company of London in the court- 
yard of Kronborg Castle was so success- 
ful that those responsible for this unique 
dramatic event intend to make it an an- 
nual attraction. It is believed that nothing 
could prove a greater inducement for 
foreigners to visit the country made 
famous by the great playright. With the 
young English actor Laurence Olivier as 
Hamlet, the company was enthusiastically 
applauded by audiences that were present 
in force at all the several performances. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


The Dan-America Archives 

The collection of a jubilee fund in 
honor of King Christian’s anniversary 
netted $4,797.07, which is to be applied to 
the Dan-America Archives at Aalborg in 
Jutland. The archives are housed in Sohns- 
gaardholm, the home of Dr. Max Henius, 
who also in his will left $5,000 for the 
upkeep. The largest single donation has 
been that of Mr. William S. Knudsen, who 
six years ago gave $10,000 for running 
expenses. The president of Dan-America 
Archives is Mr. Henry G. Leach. The 
curator is Mr. Svend Wendelin, formerly 
of Chicago. 

& 

The Swedish Historical Museum 

Two new rooms have been fitted out 
in the Swedish Historical Museum at 
Philadelphia. One is the Peter Rambo 
Research Room, given by descendants of 
Peter Rambo, one of the early settlers 
on the Delaware. It is intended for the 
use of students who want to consult old 
books and documents relating to New 
Sweden, and is attractively furnished. 
The other room is named for the late 
Andrew Landquist, one of the donors to 
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the Museum, and will contain material 
relating to Swedish influence on Amer- 
ican industries. Its chief decoration is a 
large piece of wood mosaic executed by 
Edwin Dahlskog in Sweden. 

2 
A Swedenborg Commemoration 

The same year which marks the three 
hundredth anniversary of Swedish coloni- 
zation in the New World marks the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Emanuel Swedenborg. The great 
philosopher was born on January 29, 
1688, in Stockholm, where his father, 
Bishop Jesper Svedberg, was court chap- 
lain to King Charles XI. Our readers will 
remember the article “A Prophet in his 
Own Country” by Marguerite Block in 
our number for March 1936. 

The Swedenborgian Church in this 
country is cooperating with various or- 
ganizations to make the commemoration 
nation-wide. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Mr. Ezra Hyde Alden of Phil- 
adelphia; the executive secretary is Mr. 
Dwight Anderson of New York. 

2 
At the Carnegie Institute 

Scandinavian artists will be very fully 
represented at the autumn exhibition of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
which opens October 15. The largest col- 
lection will be that of Sweden, which 
will send the works of twelve artists, 
Isaac Griinewald being represented by 
two canvases, the others by one each. 
The Norwegian collection will include 
such celebrities as Edvard Munch and 
Henrik Sérensen. Denmark and Iceland 
will be represented, the latter for the first 
time, 

¢ 
Leif Ericsson Day 

The latest State to make October 9 
officially Leif Ericsson Day is Illinois. In 
spite of the many “sons” and “sens” in 
Illinois the man who introduced the bill 
in the State, Senate was Benjamin 
Adamowsky, but it is said that the power 
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behind the throne was Mrs. Berthe C. 
Petersen, representative for Illinois in the 
Leif Ericsson Memorial Association of 
America. The most important provision 
of the new law is that a half hour is to be 
used in all public schools on Leif Ericsson 
Day to familiarize the children with the 
Norse discovery of America. 
¢ 

Dr. Brilicth Editor 

Dr. Bérje Brilioth, who founded the 
American Swedish News Exchange in 
New York, and is well known by many 
Americans, has accepted the position as 
editor-in-chief of the Stockholm daily 
Stockholms Tidningen-Stockholms Dag- 
blad. The paper is owned by Torsten 
Kreuger. 

& 
Gustavus Adolpkus Coile’e 

The third Scandinavian American col- 
lege to complete three-quarters of a cen- 
tury is the Swedish Gustavus Adolphus 
College in St. Peter, Minnesota. The first 
was Augustana College in Rock Island, 
the second the Norwegian Luther College 
in Decorah. This year the college in 
St. Peter celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. 

One of the best known graduates of 
Gustavus Adolphus is Dean Carl E, Sea- 
shore of Iowa University. At the com- 
mencement festivities of his alma mater 
he spoke on “The Power of Music.” 

The beginnings of the college were very 
humble. It was founded in pioneer days at 
Red Wing, Minnesota, when Dr. Eric 
Norelius began giving instruction to one 
student in a log cabin. The old Main 
was completed at St. Peter in 1876. The 
alumni are planning to raise an endow- 
ment fund of $600,000 for the college. 

£ 


Twenty-five Years of 
Scandinavian Teaching 


Dr. E. J. Vickner this year celebrates 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as head of 
the Scandinavian department in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. This de- 
partment is, we believe, the largest in 
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any State university and is one of the 
most flourishing. Dr. Vickner is at once 
a scholar and a successful teacher and 
organizer. Himself a Swede, he has been 
very broad and liberal in his treatment 
of the other Scandinavian groups. He 
has, moreover, introduced the innovation 
of studying Scandinavian literature in 
English and has in that way widened 
the circle of those who can benefit by 
his teaching. There are now 235 students 
in the department. 
2 

At the University of Illinois 

Last year this column reported the 
activities of a Scandinavian society of 
students at the University of Chicago 
which has been carried on for more than 
forty years by students of the University. 
This month our attention has been called 
to another society, also in Illinois, at the 
State University at Urbana. It is called 
Heimskringla and this year celebrates 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Heimskringla is composed of faculty 
members and mature students. Its senior 
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Bo Bergman, poet and novelist, lit- 
erary and theatrical critic, is a member 
of the Swedish Academy. He is a native 
of Stockholm. . . . Roar Skovmand is 
assistant curator in the National Museum. 
... Viggo Jastrau is a painter and 
critic. He has illustrated among other 
books the fables of La Fontaine. ... 
Eugenia Kielland is a teacher in Oslo 
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members are Professor G. T. Flom, and 
Professor L. M. Larsen, who were among 
the organizers. At its monthly meetings 


for a quarter of a century the society has 


listened to a great number of interesting 


and important papers on Scandinavian 
subjects. 
e 

Dr. Thorvald Madsen Lectures 

Dr. Thorvald Madsen, director of the 
Serum Institute, in Copenhagen, has been 
lecturing in this country upon the invita- 
tion of Vanderbilt University. His ac- 
count of the manner in which the Danish 
State combats diseases roused much in- 
terest here. He said, for instance, that in 
1935 there were only 332 cases of syphilis 
in Copenhagen (in New York one in 
twenty is said to be tainted). Much has 
also been done in controlling tuberculosis. 
of the committee on 
hygiene of the League of Nations, Dr. 
Madsen 


known. 


As chairman 


has become internationally 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


and a contributor on literary subjects to 
various magazines. . . . Einar Skavlan, 
editor of Dagbladet in Oslo is theatrical 
critic for the Review in Norway... . 
Jakob Thorarensen is an author of mod- 
ern Iceland. . . . Iduna Bertel Field is 
a resident of Decorah, a graduate of 


Iowa University. 
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Swedish Tercentenary Lecturers 

Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, Chairman 
of the Committee on Lectures of the 
Swedish Tercentenary, has announced 
that a number of well known Swedes have 
definitely accepted invitations to lecture 
in this country in connection with the 
celebration in 1938. Those who have 
accepted are: 

Gunnar AspLunD, Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Stockholm Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Asplund has been in- 
vited to lecture by the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, Harvard University, 
New York University, the University of 
Michigan, Cranbrook Academy, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, N.W. Missouri 
State Teachers College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Princeton University; 

Evi Heckscuer, President of the Eco- 
nomic Institute of Stockholm. Mr. Heck- 
scher has been invited to lecture by Vas- 
sar College, Yale University, Brown Uni- 
versity, Williams College, Smith College, 
Columbia University, the University of 
Delaware, Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Michigan, the University 
of Chicago, the University of Minnesota, 
the University of Idaho, the University 
of Southern California and other colleges 


on the West coast, the University of 
Kentucky, and Brookings Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 

Gunnar Hovmaren, President of the 
Caroline Medical Faculty. Dr. Holmgren 
is a guest of the American Otological So- 
ciety ; 

CuristT1An JacoBarEus, Head of Stock- 
holm Hospital, President of the Nominat- 
ing Committee of the Nobel Prize in Med- 
icine. Dr. Jacobaeus has been invited to 
lecture by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Johns Hopkins University, Colum- 
bia University, New York Medical Col- 
lege, the University of Rochester, the 
University of Michigan, the Mayo Foun- 
dation, and Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital; 

Knut LunpMmark, Professor of Astron- 
omy at the University of Lund. Mr. Lund- 
mark has been invited to lecture by 
Smith College, Wesleyan University, Cor- 
nell University, the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia, the University of Michigan, 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, 
and the University of California; 

Tue SvepBerG, Professor of Physical 
Chemistry at the University of Uppsala 
and Nobel Prize Winner. Mr. Svedberg 
has been invited to lecture by the Uni- 
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versity of Delaware, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Goucher College, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the University of Richmond, the 
University of Virginia, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Bryn Mawr College, the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Yale 
University, and Swarthmore College. 


Borgmester Christensen’s Visit 

The Viggo Christensen, 
who has been elected a Borgmester of 
Copenhagen for the past twenty-seven 
years and whose position in the city gov- 
ernment corresponds to that of Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare, will arrive in 
New York on September 12 for a short 
lecture tour arranged by the Foundation. 
Commissioner Christensen has been re- 
sponsible for much of the social legisla- 
tion enacted in 


Honorable 


Denmark during his 
period in office, in a country famous for 
its intelligent and advanced approach to 
the problems of the time. He will lecture 
on “Recent Social Legislation in Den- 
mark.” 

The Trustees of the Foundation will 
give a small dinner for him at the Cos- 
mopolitan Club in New York on Sep- 
tember 14, after which he will go to 
Washington for a series of conferences 
with Secretary Perkins and other officials 
of the Department of Labor. He will 
deliver a lecture on September 23 at 4:30 
o’clock at the New York School of Social 
Work, 122 East 22nd Street, to which the 
public is cordially invited. Later he will 
lecture in Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
Chicago, Racine, St. Paul, Denver, and 
San Francisco. He will sail for the Orient 
on October 25. 


Dr. Millikan’s Trip 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, who visited 
the Scandinavian countries in May as 
Foundation returned to the 
United States late in June after a highly 
successful trip. He arrived in Sweden on 


lecturer, 
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May 19 and during the following fort- 
night lectured before large audiences at 
Stockholm, Uppsala, Lund, Oslo, and 
Copenhagen. Dr. and Mrs. Millikan were 
entertained in a most fitting way by our 
affliated organizations. Sverige-Amerika- 
Stiftelsen gave a large dinner at the 
Grand Hotel after Dr. Millikan’s lecture 
in the great hall of Stockholms Hégskola. 
In Copenhagen after his lecture in the 
Festival Hall of the University, where 
he was introduced by Professor Martin 
Knudsen, Danmarks Amerikanske Sel- 
skab held a reception at the Hotel Angle- 
terre. The following day after a luncheon 
given by the Ministry of Education, Dr. 
Millikan delivered a lecture in the Fes- 
tival Hall of the Polytechnic Institute, 
and later attended a dinner in his honor. 
On the last day of his visit to Copenhagen, 
Dr. Millikan gave his lecture on Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Relations at a luncheon 
of the American Club. He was also enter- 
tained privately by Mr. Viggo Carsten- 
sen, who had made such able arrange- 
ments for his program in Denmark, by 
Mr. Ernst Michaelsen, and by Mr. North 
Winship, Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States. In Oslo, where he delivered two 
lectures in the Great Hall of the Uni- 
versity, he was entertained by Mr. Arne 
Kildal and_ the 
Amerika-F ondet. 

In the course of his lectures in the 
Scandinavian countries Dr. Millikan said: 

“One of the very newest discoveries is 
cosmic rays. But of what use are they? 


members of Norge- 


The question can be answered by going 
back a little in time. Of what use has 
science in general been to mankind? It 
is easy to see that no modern machine 
could have been built without the basis 
of scientific knowledge. All our modern 
development rests mainly upon the broad 
basis of science. When the first telescopes 
and the first microscopes were built in the 
seventeenth century, man’s conception of 
the universe was changed at one blow. 
The spirit of mankind was liberated and 
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this emancipation had its influence upon 
the whole of society. It resulted in the 
abandonment of the totalitarian State 
and the establishment of a society which 
was based upon the right to vote. The 
telescope and the microscope had their 
part in causing man to cast off his intel- 
lectual and political bonds.” 

“T am not blind to the fact that a reac- 
tion has set in in certain European states. 
Never since the seventeenth century has 
unscientific superstition played the rdéle 
that it is playing in certain countries 
today, and this turning away from science 
has brought also a reactionary political 
movement, a return to the totalitarian 
State of the Middle Ages. Man is turning 
his face back to the jungle instead of 
ahead. . . . It is the task of science to 
teach people to look ahead. The cosmic 
rays must also help to create more com- 
mon sense, more knowledge, and enlight- 
enment than we have in many places at 
the present time.” 

“The Northmen first came about 1,000 
years ago, but these early guests left no 
demonstrable traces. Nevertheless, North 
America of today has been created by 
North Europeans; Englishmen, Dutch- 
men, and Scandinavians have given it 
their blood, their political ideals and civ- 
ilization.” 

“You can, if you will, call the decisive 
influence English, but then you must re- 
member that English blood is strongly 
mixed with Scandinavian. You must also 
remember that the cradle of modern 
America stood in the Mississippi valley 
and that here you find largely Nor- 
therners, most of them farmers and for- 
esters, and these are the social classes 
which have created the new civilization, 
its laws, language, and customs.” 

“Even the first time I travelled in the 
North, I was struck by the fact that the 
farmer always lives on his farm in the 
midst of the earth he is cultivating. The 
farmer in America does the same thing. 
I have no doubt that this is a North Euro- 
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pean legacy to the New World. Together 
with the English, the people of Norway 
are among those who have built up 
America. I regard the culture of the 
United States as a continuation of that 
of North Europe. Myself I have always 
been in close connection with the Scan- 
dinavians and have learned to respect 
them. I was born and grew up in Illinois. 
My family is originally English and we 
have wandered westward generation by 
generation.” 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 

A recent report from Copenhagen con- 
tains the good news that Grosserer So- 
cietetet, the Vacuum Oil Company, the 
Ford Company, the Carlsberg Fund, and 
the Lauritz Andersen Fund have again 
made generous contributions to the fel- 
lowships offered by Danmarks Ameri- 
kanske Selskab to Danish students for 
study in the United States. Kraks Legat 
has also made a large contribution this 
year for the first time. Through the sup- 
port of the Ménsted Fund, six engineers 
and three mercantile students have been 
appointed to fellowships. The engineers 
are: Fritz Ingerslev, Per Sérensen, E. H. 
Schiilein, Per Hall, Viggo Guldberg Mél- 
ler, and Bille Fog; the mercantile stu- 
dents appointed are: Séren Graae, Grethe 
Thorning-Nielsen, and Johannes Pil- 
gaard-Sérensen. Dr. Edgar Schnohr was 
appointed to a fellowship through the 
support of the Michaelsen Fund, and fel- 
lowships were also awarded to Borge 
Hansen-Miller, C. Petersen, and Mr. 
Gjessing. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

An additional fellowship award was 
made by the Foundation in June through 
the generosity of Mr. G. Hilmer Lund- 
beck, a life trustee. The fellowship went 
to Mr. Burton O. Young, who had been 
appointed first alternate when the appli- 
cations committee met in April. Mr. 
Young, who will study economics in 
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Sweden, is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
received his M.A. at the University of 
Colorado in 1935, and was an assistant in 
economics there at the time of his appoint- 
ment. He sailed for Sweden on August 19 
and plans to study in Stockholm under 
Professors Cassel, Ohlin, and Heckscher 
in the field of monetary theory. 

Mr. Axel Serup, Fellow from Den- 
mark, sailed for home on June 5, after 
a year spent at the Harvard Law School, 
where he studied international law under 
Professor Manley O. Hudson, one of the 
judges of the World Court. Mr. Serup, 
who had previously studied in Geneva 
and who will enter the Foreign Office on 
his return to Denmark, was, because of 
his exceptional abilities, awarded a full 
scholarship at the Harvard Law School. 

Miss Karen Vejlé, Fellow from Den- 
mark, sailed for home on June 2, after 
several months spent in studying relief 
administration measures and economics, 
chiefly at the Brookings Institution at 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Frans Tagil, Fellow from Sweden, 
sailed for home on May 15. Mr. Tagil 
is an officer in the Royal Swedish Air 
Force and made several long trips by rail 


and plane while in this country, in order - 


to study airports and aviation. 

The Misses Anna Greta Hudin and 
Margot Elisabeth Dahlin of Sweden ar- 
rived in New York late in June and 
entered the summer schools of Bryn 
Mawr College and the University of 
Wisconsin, respectively. They were 
awarded the scholarships by the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers in New York. 

Miss Ella Rélvaag, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation to Norway, sailed on July 3 to 
take up her studies in Norwegian litera- 
ture at Oslo. Miss Rélvaag, who is a 
daughter of the novelist O. E. Rélvaag, 
has been an instructor at St. Olaf College. 

Mr. Albin T. Anderson, Fellow of the 
Foundation to Sweden, sailed from San 
Francisco on May 24. Mr. Anderson, who 
has been a graduate student and assistant 
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in history at the University of California, 
will study the life of Axel Oxenstierna 
at the Riksarkiv in Stockholm and at 
Uppsala. 

Mr. Richard Hale Goodwin, Fellow of 
the Foundation to Denmark, sailed with 
Mrs. Goodwin on June 9. Mr. Goodwin, 
who is a son of Dean Goodwin of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
recently finished the work for his Ph.D. 
at Harvard University. After a trip to 
British East Africa, he will proceed to 
Denmark, where he will study plant 
biology under Professor PBoysen-Jensen 
at the University of Copenhagen. 

Miss Ellen Broe and Miss Ellen M. 
Schréder, two of the Danish nurses who 
have been in this country on fellowships, 
sailed for home on July 7. During their 
stay here they have been taking the ad- 
vanced course for nurses at Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University and later 
spent the summer visiting hospitals and 
nursing schools throughout the country. 
Upon their return to Denmark they and 
Miss Elisabeth 
earlier, intend starting a nursing course 
similar to that at Teachers College in 
Copenhagen. 

Mr. of the 


Foundation from Norway, accompanied 


Larsen, who returned 


Johan Einarsen, Fellow 
by Mrs. Einarsen, returned to Norway 
late in July. Mr. Einarsen, who is a 
pupil of Professor Ragnar Frisch, has 
been studying economics at Harvard and 


at the University of Chicago. 


The New York Chapter 

The New York Chapter of the Foun- 
dation held a pleasant dinner dance at 
the New Rochelle Yacht Club on the eve- 
ning of June 19. The affair was given for 
the benefit of the Foundation’s fellowship 
fund. Mrs. Eric A. Lof was chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, and the 
sale of tickets was managed most effi- 
ciently by Mrs. J. P. Breivogel, who after 
many of service, reelected 


years was 


assistant treasurer of the chapter in May. 
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Danish Books for American Libraries 


1936 


Compiled by Robert L. Hansen, State Library Inspector for Denmark. 
American prices furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Buchholtz, Johannes. Dr. Malthes Hus. 
Gyldendal. 281 pages. Paper bound, $2.00. 

In the little green world of Dr. Malthe in 
a small Jutland town, we encounter people 
and circumstances which will arouse in many 
the joy of recognition. Old, tried virtues and 
the faults of youth are weighed against each 
other, but the book brings nothing new. Jest 
and earnest mingle, but jest predominates. 


Branner, H. C. Legetéj. Branner. 298 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.25. 

The author, who has already written a 
number of talented short stories in the Danish 
weeklies, here makes his début as a novelist, 
and not without success. He tells the story of 
a toy firm which from a modest beginning 
grows to be very large—too large to keep to 
honest methods. We become intimately ac- 
quainted with every member of the staff, both 
in the complicated intrigues of their working 
hours and in their wretched private lives 
when the day’s work is done. Petty, pitiable 
human fates indeed. 


Christiansen, Einar. Saltvandspresten. 
Gyldendal. 122 pages. Paper bound, $1.15. 

In “The Salt Water Priest,” which is set in 
Norway in the time of Christian IV, the 
author has an unfrocked clergyman tell the 
sad tale of his life. The title of the book is 
the derisive name which he earned by bap- 
tizing an infant in sea water, so that it 
should not die unconsecrated. We learn of the 
priest’s dismissal from his office and of all 
the want and misery that followed, and then 
of Bishop Arreboe of Trondhjem, who took 
the unfortunate man into his service until he 
himself suffered the same fate. 


Dons, Aage, Soldaterbrinden. Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag. 274 pages. Paper bound, $2.00. 

The action takes place on an estate in 
Lithuania where a Danish married woman 
meets again a man to whom she had given 
herself in her youth. For his sake she kills 
her husband, but as she does so, it dawns upon 
her that she has been ensnared by a man who, 
in spite of certain redeeming traits, is really 
and always has been a scoundrel. The draw- 
ing of the woman is masterly, and the whole 
book is filled with a psychological tenseness 
which must hold the interest of every reader. 


Elkjaer, Sigurd. Mellem Hav og Fjord. 
Gyldendal. 168 pages. Paper bound, $1.75. 


This book was awarded the first prize for 
Denmark in a recent international novel com- 
petition. Old Danish peasant life is pictured 
with genuine understanding and unmistakable 
ability. The chief character is a young girl 
from one of the little Danish islands with the 
fjord on the one side and the ocean on the 
other, and her love story, which has a very 
tragic ending, is the theme. 


Gunnarsson, Gunnar. Graamand, Gylden- 
dal. 316 pages. Paper bound, $2.25. 

Graamand has been characterized as one of 
Gunnar Gunnarsson’s best books, and that is 
saying a good deal. In a pithy, saga-like style 
it presents powerful and convincing pictures 
from the troubled Iceland of the Middle Ages, 
where the chieftains carried on endless and 
bloody feuds. 


Jensen, Thit. Stygge Krumpen. Gyldendal. 
2 vols. 280 and 261 pages. Paper bound, $2.95. 

An historical novel from the Reformation 
period. Stygge Krumpen was one of the last 
Catholic bishops of Denmark. In the hour of 
reckoning he remained true to his convictions 
and to the sacred promise he had given his 
Church. In glowing colors and in vivid and 
unusually vehement language, the author 
brings to life one of the most exciting periods 
of Danish history. The setting is Aalborg and 
the vicinity. 


Kamban, Gudmundur. Jeg ser et stort, 
sként Land. Gyldendal. 305 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.25. 

Around the year 1000 the great struggle 
between paganism and Christianity was fought 
out in Iceland, and these events form the 
background of Kamban’s book about this 
strange and warlike people of the North. 
Daring and the lust for adventure, an eternal 
unrest in the blood, drive them on to renewed 
exploits, and of these the foolhardy voyages 
across the sea to Greenland and America are 
the most romantic and magnificent. The 
Icelandic sagas and his own poetic imagina- 
tion are the sources upon which the author 
has drawn. 


Kirk, Hans. Daglejerne. Gyldendal. 236 
pages. Paper bound, $1.45. 

This author’s earlier book Fiskerne is one 
of the best Danish novels of the century. 
Although not so outstanding, this new work 
from his hand eclipses most of the year’s 
fiction. Ably and authoritatively he describes 
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the life and struggles of a Jutland peasant 
community during the period of transition 
to industrialism. A Danish-American, who 
returns home, puts up a cement factory in the 
district, and with the change in work and 
living conditions, the idea of organization 
takes root in the minds of the poor farm 
laborers. The author’s Marxian views are 
everywhere prominent. 


Lauesen, Marcus. Skipper Theobald. Has- 
selbalch. 164 pages. Paper bound, $1.35. 

A very small book about an innkeeper, for- 
merly a skipper, who drops dead on the second 
page. There is consequently not much action, 
but the serene wisdom to which he has given 
expression throughout his life, often in brief 
and unfinished sentences, arouses in retrospect 
something akin to it in his wife’s mind and 
casts, as it were, a clarifying light upon their 
simple, happy life together in the past, and 
upon the future in which she must bear her 
burdens and her joys alone. 


Rung, Otto. En Pige i to Spejle. Gylden- 
dal. 308 pages. Paper bound, $2.35. 
A book about Copenhagen during the World 


War with a swarm of international war types, . 
whose paths cross in the turbulent atmos- * 


phere of a boarding house. The central figure 
of the book is a young girl whose mysterious 
death gives rise to a legal investigation. The 
judge who conducts the investigation tells 
the story. The author is an old resident of 
Copenhagen and has been for many years a 
criminologist. His well-informed description 
of the region around the Court House and 
the old Government Loan Office, so rich in 
story, lend a peculiar charm to the book. 


Strém, Arne. De lange Veje. Gyldendal. 
170 pages. Paper bound, $1.45. 

This book will be of particular interest to 
Danes in America, since some of the sketches 
include material from Canada, where the 
author has lived. It tells of life on the prairie 
and of the many obstacles which the immi- 
grant must overcome. The author speaks from 
experience both of Canada and of Russia, 
where he was later employed for a time as 
poultry expert. The language is plain and 
simple and consequently forceful. 


GENERAL 


Freuchen, Peter. Min grénlandske Ung- 
dom. Gyldendal. 326 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.35. 

The Arctic explorer Peter Freuchen is a 
man of warm heart and upright mind. This is 
apparent from his description of the vast and 
beautiful country of Greenland and its strange 
_ primitive people, the Eskimos, to whom his 
marriage with a native Greenland woman 
brought him very close. He tells the story of 
his long sojourn in the remote, inclement North 
with liveliness, power, and warmth. 
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En Konge og et Folk. Berlingske Forlag. 
96 pages. Paper bound, $1.00. 

On the occasion of King Christian X’s 
jubilee, the publishers have collected a large 
number of pictures from the twenty-five years 
of his reign—1912 to 1937. With the King as 
central point, they present a vivid survey of 
recent Danish history, including such events 


as the reunion of South Jutland with Den- 
mark. 


Mackeprang, Mogens B. Fra Rensdyrja- 
gere til Vikinger. Jespersen og Pio. 219 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.55. 

The story of Denmark and its people in 
ancient times is here depicted in the light 
of the large collection of tools, ornaments, 
weapons, etc., which lay hidden for thousands 
of years in the Danish soil before they were 
unearthed and became the study of archeolo- 
gists. The author’s great learning—he is 
curator of the National Museum in Copen- 
hagen—assures the reader of an extremely 
interesting and fascinating journey through 
the dim past from the stone age to the Viking 
period. The text is copiously illustrated. 


Moltke, Harald. Livsrejsen. Barndom, 
Ungdom, Expeditionerne. Nyt Nordisk Forlag. 
286 pages. Paper bound, $2.45. 

Count Harald Moltke, who has painted 
many pictures from the various Greenland 
expeditions in which he has shared, now takes 
up his pen to sketch his experiences in words. 
The book begins with memories from America, 
where he spent some years of his childhood, 
deals with the period of his military and 
artistic training in Copenhagen, and then goes 
on to the main section—the account of the 
Danish literary expedition to Greenland in 
1902 to 1904 under the leadership of Mylius- 
Erichsen. A very attractive book with many 
reproductions of the author’s paintings and 
drawings. 


Neiiendam, Michael. 1536. Den danske 
Reformations Historie. Gad. 138 pages. Paper 
bound, $1.35. 

In the year 1536 the Reformation was 
finally established in Denmark. Its back- 
ground and history are the subject of this 
brief but well-written book, which with its 
beautiful illustrations has a message for every- 
body associated with the Danish Church. 


Oldenow, Knud. Grénland. Land og Folk 
t vore Dage. Fremads Forlag. 214 pages. 
Illustrated. Paper bound, $1.50. 

An unusually beautiful book by the Secre- 
tary of State for Greenland about the Green- 
land community as it is today and the many 
problems connected with the Danish coloniza- 
tion there. The illustrations are excellent. 


Pontoppidan, Henrik. Hamskifte. Gylden- 
dal. 150 pages. Paper bound, $1.15. 

The author of Lykke-Per, who is eighty this 
year, has published the second volume of his 
memoirs. Small as it is, it gives forceful and 
concentrated—and not always the kindest— 
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characterizations of well-known Danish per- 
sonalities of the Seventies. The book covers the 
period from Pontoppidan’s early student years 
in Copenhagen to the time when he finally 
decided upon literature as a career. An ex- 
tremely interesting self-portrait of one of 
Denmark’s greatest novelists. 


Poulsen, Knud. Breve fra Ensomheden. 
Gyldendal. 210 pages. Paper bound, $2.00. 
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Danish readers have welcomed with keen 
delight this collection of Knud Poulsen’s rare 
articles from recent years. With his usual 
distinction of style, he conjures up pictures 
of Danish scenery in the changing seasons 
and teaches the reader to see and sense and 
enjoy the riches that lie along the road. The 
book will afford great pleasure to all who 
have lived in Denmark. 


Norwegian Books for American Libraries 


1936 


Compiled by Birgit Foss, Deichmanske Bibliotek, Oslo. Approved by the 
Library Department of the Norwegian Ministry of Church and Education. 
American prices furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Anker, Nini Roll. Pa egen grunn. Asche- 
houg. 252 pages. Paper bound, $1.95. 

A novel about modern marriage and divorce. 
The picture of the divorced wife, the chief 
character of the book, is drawn with under- 
standing and psychological insight. Although 
not a sequel, the book is closely related to 
Prisopgaven, which was published some years 
ago. One of the best of this noted author’s 
works. 


Duun, Olav. Samtid. Norli. 239 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.65. 

The scene is a little country place in nor- 
thern Norway in our day. A realistic story 
with all the struggles and misery of the pres- 
ent day clearly described. The book is well 


worth reading, even if not among the author’s 
best. 


Foénhus, Mikkjel. Skiléperen. Aschehoug. 
233 pages. Paper bound, $1.60. 

This is the story of a young peasant boy 
who wins first prize in the long distance race 
at the Holmenkollen skiing contest. The vivid 
description of the difficult course he has to 
cover and of his own feelings and reactions 
during the run makes the book of particular 
interest to skiers. 


Haalke, Magnhild. Akfestet. Aschehoug. 
200 pages. Paper bound, $1.50. 

The author, whose successful first novel 
Alli’s Son has recently appeared in English 
translation, has written another remarkable 
book. This story describes the childhood of a 
girl who grew up on a farm. Guriana, or Gry 


as she is called, is the oldest of eight. From 
early years she is put to look after the baby 
and do housework, while she longs to go out 
in the sun and play. She acquires, however, 
“the great patience” so necessary for a woman 
and does not revolt. Around this monotonous 
life the author has created a most moving 
and sympathetic story. A plea for woman’s 
rights. 


Scott, Gabriel. Helgenen. Gyldendal. 347 
pages. Paper bound, $2.20. 

A poor fisherman finds a wooden saint float- 
ing in the sea, rescues it, and takes it home. 
This leads to the event that his little son Even, 
who is lame, is suddenly cured. The boy is 
clairvoyant and has the gift of curing others, 
and a simple religious tale is spun around 
him. The scene is southern Norway about the 
year 1700. 


Hanno, Lillemor von. De og vi. Gyldendal. 
144 pages. Paper bound, 90 cents. 

Amusing sketches of gay life in contempo- 
rary Oslo. Written in a vivid style without lit- 
erary pretensions. 


Undset, Sigrid. Den trofaste hustru. Asche- 
houg. 342 pages. Paper bound, $2.25. 

The story of a modern, independent busi- 
ness woman, her marriage and divorce. 


PLAYS 


Grieg, Nordahl. Nederlaget. Gyldendal. 
1937. 138 pages. Paper bound, $1.75. 

A colorful revolutionary play about the 
Paris Commune in 1871. 
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Krog, Helge. Opbrudd. Gyldendal. 205 
pages. Paper Sroni $1.90. 

A modern drama remarkable both in form 
and content. 


Wildenvey, Herman, En ung manns flukt. 
Gyldendal. 168 pages. Paper bound, $1.60. 

A dramatic poem written in a melodious 
and charming style. The book has many auto- 
biographical traits, inspired by the author’s 
journey to America. 


POETRY 


Dalgard, O., ed. I kamp og fest; nordisk 
arbeiderlyrikk i utvalg. Tiden. 247 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.50. 

An anthology of representative Scandina- 
vian poems devoted to labor and the laboring 
classes. Illustrated by the artist Willy Midel- 
fart. 


Moren, Halldis. Lykkelege hender. Asche- 
houg. 81 pages. Paper bound, $1.05. 

A little book of lovely lyrical verse devoted 
to woman and motherhood. 


Overland, Arnulf. Samlede dikt. Asche- 
houg. 2 vols. 463 pages. Paper bound, $3.15. 

The collected poems of one of the finest 
lyric poets in Norway at the present time. 


Reiss-Andersen, Gunnar. Vidnesbyrd. Gyl- 
dendal. 105 pages. Paper bound, $1.35. 

Reiss-Andersen’s poetry has vitality and 
warmth and is closely in touch with the mod- 
ern age. 


Wildenvey, Herman. Samlede dikt. Gyl- 
dendal. 6 vols. Bound, $1.50 per vol. 

A new popular six-volume edition of the 
author’s collected poetry. By subscription. 


GENERAL 


Christensen, Chr. A. R., and Berggrav, 
Kari, eds. Norsk drsrevy. Grundt Tanum. 
Paper bound, $1.00. 

A popular review of the most important 
political and social events in Norway last year. 
Fully illustrated. 


Dohl, E. Bergstadens dikter: Johan Falk- 
berget. Aschehoug. 91 pages. Paper bound, 
75 cents. 

A brief biography of Johan Falkberget with 
reference to his works. Well written and with 
many pictures. 


Falkberget, Johan. J vakttdrnet. Asche- 
houg. 166 pages. Paper bound, $1.35. 

A series of portraits from a familiar region 
—the copper mines at Réros. The book con- 
tains some interesting biographies, including a 
study of Johan Nygaardsvold, the Prime 
Minister of Norway. 


Gjerléw, Olaf. Norges politiske historie. 
Grundt Tanum. 1934-36. 3 vols. Paper bound, 
$8.50. 
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A comprehensive and authoritative study of 
conservative politics in Norway from 1814 
to 1930. Now complete in three volumes. 


Polar-arboken 1936. Gyldendal. 118 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.35. 

This year book brought out by the Nor- 
wegian Polar Club gives an account of the 
work done in the Arctic regions during the 
last year. Interesting articles about hunting, 
trapping, and research, with many illustra- 
tions. 


Porat, Otto von. Mine erfaringer fra rin- 
gen. Aschehoug. 67 pages. Paper bound. 90 
cents. 

The well known boxing champion, recount- 
ing his experiences from the ring, writes an 
instructive book on the art and technique of 
boxing. Informative pictures. 


Skar, Alfred. Lofotkarer. Tiden. 109 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.35. 

An authentic account of the Lofoten fish- 
eries giving fascinating pictures of the life 
and hardships of the fishermen. Illustrated 
with good photographs. 


Smith, Emil. Disse fjerne dr. Grundt 
Tanum. 270 pages. Paper bound, $2.55. 

In these memoirs the author gives an inter- 
esting description of social life and customs 
in Norway from the end of the century up 
to the time of the World War. The book is 
written with charm and humor and is fully 
illustrated with photographs. 


Storstein, Olav. Kielland pd ny; Alexan- 
der Kielland og hans diktning i lys av vér tid. 
Fabritius. 172 pages. Paper bound, $2.40. 

An excellently written biography, giving 
an interesting picture of Alexander Kielland, 
the great novelist and social critic of the last 
century. His novels, which have Stavanger 
as their setting, are analyzed and explained 
in relation to the economic and social con- 
ditions of his time. An important contribution 
to the history of Norwegian literature. 


Werenskiold, Werner, ed. Norge vdrt land. 
Gyldendal. 591 pages. Bound, $10.50. 

A monumental popular work about Norway 
and the Norwegians. Both text and pictures 
give first class information and the book is 
indispensable to anybody abroad who is inter- 
ested in this country. It is profusely illustrated 
and was among the books chosen by the com- 
mittee for selecting the most beautiful books 
of the year. It will be complete in two vol- 
umes. 


Wergeland, Henrik. Hassel-Nédder. Fab- 
ritius. 221 pages. Paper bound, $3.60. 

A fine new edition of Wergeland’s memoirs 
written on his deathbed. Illustrated by Chrix 
Dahl. This book was also chosen by the com- 
mittee for selecting the best examples of 
modern bookmaking. 
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ARCHEOLOGY 


Scandinavian Archaeology. By Haakon 
Shetelig and Hjalmar Falk. Translated by 
E. V. Gordon. Illustrated. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press. 1937. Price $7.00. 


Professor Shetelig, of the Bergen Museum, 
is the author of the first volume in the great 
collective History of Norway recently com- 
pleted, as well as of numerous other works 
on the archeology of his own country. In the 
present volume he has told the story of the 
entire Scandinavian North, so far as it can 
be traced by archeological means, from the 
time when the first people followed in the 
wake of the receding ice, after the last glacial 
period, to the beginning of the Viking Age. 
The chapters based on linguistic and literary 
records have been contributed by a_ philolo- 
gist, the late Professor Falk of the University 
of Oslo, who has dealt with the mode of 
living and the religion of the ancient Norse- 
men. 

There are several favorite hypotheses of 
imaginative historians which are gently 
pricked by the needle of Professor Shetelig’s 
archeological knowledge. The protagonists 
of racial “purity” will get cold comfort from 
him. As far back as we can know anything 
about it, he says, the race in Scandinavia was 
mixed. From the kitchen midden period in 
Denmark only three skulls have been un- 
earthed; one of these is long, one is short, and 
one is medium. In Sweden not a single skull 
from the same period has been found, and 
in Norway only one and that an abnormal 
one, 

From the so-called megalithic period, when 
graves were built of enormous stones, a great 
many skeletons have been preserved, but the 
graves are limited in their distribution. The 
largest number is found in Sjelland, where 
there are 3,500. There are many in other parts 
of Denmark, too, as well as in the adjacent 
parts of Norway and Sweden, but none in the 
northern part of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
This being true, Professor Shetelig thinks we 
cannot solve the problem of racial composi- 
tion in Scandinavia of the Stone Age. More- 
over, the skulls actually found show five dif- 
ferent types in Denmark and four in Gotland. 

Whether the old assumption is correct that 
the kitchen midden people were short-skulled 
and later invaders brought the long-skulled 
type, or whether the reverse is true, and the 
long-skulled Germanic type is the oldest, can- 
not now be known. The question has been 
confused, the author thinks, by being mixed 
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up with that of the original home of the 
Germanic race. In this problem he refuses 
to be involved, but reminds his readers that 
Germanic language need not in all cases 
mean Germanic race. 

But though Professor Shetelig is sceptical 
of racial theories, he allows us to keep our 
pet beliefs about the part played by the 
Scandinavians in historic times. He accepts 
the theory that the Cimbri and Teutons came 
from Jutland, where their names linger in 
Himmerland and Thy. (This theory is the 
point of departure in Johannes V. Jensen’s 
novel cycle The Long Journey.) He also 
thinks the Harudes came from the present 
Hardsyssel and that possibly the Vandals 
may have come from the modern Vendsyssel. 

There is a romantic glamour about the 
Cimbri and Teutons as the vanguard of the 
Germanic hordes, but infinitely more im- 
portant were the Goths and Burgundians, 
especially the Goths because of the part they 
played in bringing Roman culture back to 
Scandinavia. Their name the author thinks 
is derived either from Gétaland in Sweden 
or from Gotland, probably the former; the 
name of the Burgundians comes from Born- 
holm. He regards it as certain that there 
was a colonization from Scandinavia to north 
Germany immediately before the Christian 
Era. “The later celebrated nations, the Goths 
and Burgundians, emerged out of an early 
migration from the north, and we also know 
that these nations during their wanderings 
remained conscious of their Norse origin, 
and that through this consciousness new con- 
nections were established between Scandinavia 
and the southern lands.” The path of the 
returning Goths was strewn with gold coins, 
especially along the lower reaches of the Vis- 
tula. A thrilling prospect is opened by Pro- 
fessor Shetelig’s suggestion that some of the 
Roman gold, coined and uncoined, which has 
been unearthed in the islands of Sjelland, 
Fyen, Bornholm, Gotland, and Gland as well 
as in Uppland on the Swedish mainland, may 
have been tribute money paid to Gothic chief- 
tains by Roman cities, that it may even have 
been part of the tribute demanded by Alaric 
after the siege of Rome. 

A fascinating part of the book is that which 
deals with the first four centuries of the 
Christian Era, known as the Roman period, 
when manufactured goods were carried over 
regular trade routes both by land and sea 
all the way from Italy to Scandinavia. Sjel- 
land, where the various roads met, and where 
civilization was even then old and established, 
is unbelievably rich in deposits of objects that 
speak of luxurious living. 

When the Viking raids began, they followed 
at first well known routes. Traffic had been 
carried on across the North Sea ever since the 
beginning of the Christian Era. Western Nor- 
way had always received its main impulses 
from the British Isles and France, and it is 
in the graves of that region both from before 
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and during the early Viking Age that we 
find the chief relics from the western coun- 
tries. Mingled with foreign articles, acquired 
as booty or by trade, are many things of na- 
tive manufacture; for the Viking Age was 
a period not only of expansion abroad but of 
growth and activity at home. The furnishing 
of graves with objects that the dead might 
need in a future life—as we know for instance 
from the Oseberg ship—shows a devout heathen 
attitude toward the problems of death and 
the hereafter. 

In a book of this kind, which bases its 
conclusions on the ocular demonstration of 
objects found on the spot, the pictures are 
naturally of the greatest importance. They 
are worthy of the text, interesting and pre- 
sented in large, clear reproductions. The 
translation by E. V. Gordon of Manchester is 
a fine piece of work. Altogether the volume 
is an exceedingly valuable addition to the 
literature on Scandinavian culture now avail- 
able in English. 

Hanna Astrup Larsen 


Viking Settlers in Greenland and Their 
Descendants During Five Hundred Years. 
By Paul Noérlund. With a Foreword by 
Ellis H. Minns. Illustrated. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Price 7/6. 


The fate of the old Norse colonists in 
Greenland, who disappeared about the year 
1500, has been one of the tragic mysteries of 
history. As late as in the nineteenth century, 
according to Dr. Nérlund, the hope still per- 
sisted that traces of their descendants might 
be found. “Now we know,” he ends his book, 
“that as to the fate of the Norsemen we 
can only inquire of the dead.” 

It is this he has done, in excavations carried 
on from 1921 to 1932 under his direction and 
afterwards continued by Aage Roussell. A 
surprising number of ruins have been found. 
The colonization begun by Eric the Red in 
985 or 986 was a large and ambitious one. The 
author thinks there must have lived at least 
3,000 people on the farms along the inner 
reaches of the fjords, and probably more. 
Their houses, built of stone and turf, have 
been found. The remains of Thing booths in 
two places show that they held Things. They 
had an elaborately built bishop’s seat with a 
cathedral, besides sixteen parish churches. 
For the Greenlanders were Christians almost 
from the begimning. Strangely enough, the 
churches, built cleverly of enormous stones, 
are of the Anglo-Saxon pattern prevalent 
in the Scottish (then Norwegian) Isles— 
showing that the colonists had seen the world. 

Most remarkable of all the finds were the 
garments brought to light on bodies that had 
been buried in the ground without coffins. 
Dr. Nérlund described these garments in an 
article in the Review for September, 1923. 
They seem to have been made from the wool 
of Greenland sheep, but in the fashions 


prevalent in Europe. They have been pre- 
served five hundred years by the frost in the 
ground, and this would seem to indicate that 
about the time they were buried the depth of 
the surface thaw may have changed. An 
alteration in the climate is one of the theories 
advanced to account for the disappearance 
of the colonists. They carried on hunting and 
fishing side by side with agriculture, much 
as the people in northern Norway do to this 
day. But they lived so near the edge of sub- 
sistence that even a few years of crop failure, 
leading to the death of their cattle from 
starvation, or the temporary disappearance of 
the seals from the coast—which has been 
known to happen in modern times—would 
fatally disturb their economy. 

The colonists were never entirely self-sup- 
porting. They depended on traders from 
Europe who brought grain, tools, and weap- 
ons in exchange for furs and walrus tusks. 
When Greenland became a part of Greater 
Norway, in 1261, trade became a _ royal 
monopoly. The kings undertook to send two 
ships every year to Greenland, but when the 
kings of Norway lived in Copenhagen, and 
were besides Germans who knew little of Old 
Norse records, Dr. Nérlund says, the ships 
ceased to come. 

The bodies found in the ground show every 
disease due to malnutrition. Stunted, feeble, 
often deformed by rickets, and without weap- 
ons, the Norsemen might well succumb to the 
agile Eskimos. It seems probable that the 
Eskimos at least pushed them back from their 
seasonal hunting grounds in the northern part 
of the island. There is still room for specula- 
tion as to just what happened, but Dr. Nor- 
lund thinks the problem will be solved when 
all the material has been studied. 

The book is a vivid account of a gloomy 
but none the less fascinating chapter in the 
history of the North. 

H.A.L. 


HISTORY 


Thraldom in Ancient Iceland. By Carl O. 
Williams. The University of Chicago Press. 


7 1936. Price $2.50. 


This is a valuable study of a highly interest- 
ing subject, which should appeal not only to 
the specialist but also to the general reader 
interested in social-economic progress. 

Dr. Williams has brought together much 
information about thraldom in Iceland of old, 
and thereby also about the class-system in 
ancient Scandinavia generally. He has used 
his primary sources diligently, and likewise, 
as indicated by his bibliography, taken into 
account the numerous secondary sources avail- 
able; these he might, however, profitably have 
used more extensively. Here are also omitted 
some new works of importance. 
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BOOKS 


The subject is dealt with in considerable 
detail. The origin of thraldom is accounted 
for; sources, price, number, and names of 
slaves are discussed; other chapters deal with 
the use and the treatment of thralls, with 
their physical and mental qualities, and with 
their masters’ opinion of the slaves. Especially 
interesting are the discussions of the legal 
status of the thrall, the process of liberation, 
and the disappearance of thraldom in Ice- 
land. 

Ricuarp Beck 


Norway’s Relation to Scandinavian 
Unionism. By Theodore Jorgenson. St. Olaf 
College Press. Price $3.50. 


In the years following the Swedish-Nor- 
wegian union of 1814 the Norwegians became 
surprisingly reconciled to what had _ been 
forced upon them—at least they were drawn 
to the Bernadotte dynasty by the personal 
charm of the King and by traditional monarch- 
ical sentiment. They realized that the new 
arrangement in Scandinavia gave them a freer 
opportunity for the development of their own 
culture and democratic forms of government. 
Norwegian nationalism blossomed rapidly, 
but from the very roots of this nationalism 
grew also the ideal of pan-Scandinavianism. 
The thought was unquestionably nurtured by 
the pan-Germanism to the south, and stim- 
ulated by the fear of Russian expansion. In 
some minds Scandinavianism meant _ the 
idealistic brotherhood of three peoples who 
had inherited similar traditions and lan- 
guages. But the greatest vigor and the great- 
est weakness of the movement lay in its use 
for selfish purposes by different groups. The 
Swedes thought the Scandinavian concept 
magnificent if it meant the expansion of the 
Bernadotte dynasty. The Danes were eager 
Scandinavians when they thought that their 
northern brothers would help them fight for 
Slesvig and Holstein. The Norwegians had 
a less obvious axe to grind, yet hoped that in 
a three-power union their prestige and im- 
portance would be relatively greater than it 
could be vis-a-vis Sweden alone. 

When the emotionalism engendered by the 
Danish conflict of 1848 had subsided, there 
grew in the Northern countries a feeling that 
the thing of first importance was to weld their 
own union more firmly together. The attempt 
failed in the crisis of 1859-61, and, as Jor- 
genson states, was the first step in the col- 
lapse of the broader ideal. The same undis- 
ciplined Anckarsviird who had opposed Berna- 
dotte in 1813 now, at the age of seventy-seven, 
threw the monkey wrench into the prince’s 
chief creation; Anckarsvird’s motion of No- 
vember 2, 1859, aroused antagonisms which 
reverberated for decades. The crisis of 1859-61 
“sowed the seed which ultimately blossomed 
in 1905” (p. 353): But behind Anckarsviird 
was the aristocracy of Sweden pitted against 
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the national democracy of Norway. The sec- 
ond event which wrecked unionism was the 
failure of Charles XV to fulfill his promise 
to the Danes of military aid in 1864. The 
King was ready, but his advisers in Norway 
and in Sweden refused to make good his 
pledge. Scandinavianism was killed. It had 
neither a Bismarck nor a Cavour. The states 
of the North pulled farther and farther 
apart for another fifty years, and only in the 
twentieth century have they attained to a 
system of common endeavor for the good of 
all, a system based on a full recognition of 
nationalism. 

Professor Jorgenson’s exhaustive and schol- 
arly study is based on wide research and 
painstaking organization of material. The first 
part of the book is overburdened with detail, 
translations of uneven quality, and long lists 
of names. The latter part of the book reads 
more smoothly and chapters VII and VIII 
move along with something of the dramatic 
fatalism of a saga. 

FraNnkuin Scotr 


FICTION 


Northern Summer. By Gésta af Geijer- 
stam. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Joran Birkeland. Dutton. 1937. Price $1.50. 


“When a woman and Fate join forces, it is 
useless for a man to object.” So the author, 
who has always been content with a dream 


farm, suddenly finds himself the owner of 
Storevik, a real one on a Norwegian fjord, 
where with his wife and their five small 
children, he spends the summer. There are 
bothers and backaches which the dream farm 
never had, but there are compensations too. 
And under the expert management of the 
invaluable Marthe, an elderly, deaf, and opin- 
ionated dairy maid, there are no major mis- 
haps, except the death of Dropla, the cow 
that fell over the cliff. 

Much of the charm of the story lies in the 
picture of the children. Pelle and Svante and 
Peter-Lorentz, all more eager than able to 
help Papa with the haying and manuring and 
potato digging, are rewarded by stories—and 
good stories, for after all Papa is a profes- 
sional story-teller. But if he has a weakness, 
it is for his only daughter, Brit. Although only 
three, Brit knows her power. “You and I 
love us, don’t we, Papa?” she asks, pulling 
him gently but firmly past the potato patch 
to the currant bushes. And Papa picks the 
currants for her, while they both keep an eye 
peeled for Mama who had planned to make 
jelly of them. Fall comes with cold, rough 
weather and Marthe is left in proud isolation. 
“Is it terribly long until Summer comes again, 
Papa?” asks Svante. And the readers under- 
stand. 

J.W. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


The Proverb in Ibsen—Proverbial Say- 
ings and Citations as Elements of his Style. 
By Ansten Anstensen, Columbia University 
Press. 1936. Price $3.50. 


Although not the first to comment upon the 
text of Peer Gynt or contacts between Ibsen 
and Holberg, the author may well be con- 
sidered a pioneer in his chosen field. Not only 
does he show us the extent to which pro- 
verbial sayings appear in Ibsen’s works— 
1160 quotations are here recorded, classified 
and traced to their sources—but he also shows 
their “effect on the thought-content and style” 
of the Norwegian dramatist. 

We note that the tendency to use pro- 
verbial material was present in Ibsen’s earliest 
works. Brandes criticised the dialogue of The 
Pretenders for being couched in “general 
terms” and Ibsen has been only partially 
successful in overcoming this tendency. One 
of the effects upon the reader is to give him 
a feeling of something “hauntingly familiar” 
about the play or the persons involved. How- 
ever, as time went on, Ibsen found many 
definite and artistic uses for this form of 
expression: “. . . to intensify a certain mood; 
to sum up a certain idea ... in order that 
he might the more effectively confirm or deny 
it; to sharpen the shafts of satire, and to 
delineate human characters.” Nowhere has it 
been put to more telling use than as the leit- 
motif of Brand and Peer Gynt and in reveal- 
ing the character of the latter, who used quo- 
tations to flatter his vanity, to justify his 
conduct, to silence his conscience, and to 
escape from unpleasant reality. 

It is an interesting experience to follow 
Mr. Anstensen in his analysis of Ibsen’s texts 
seen from this new angle. 

DixkKa REQvuE 


Ibsen and Spain—A Study in Compara- 
tive Drama. By MHalfdan Gregersen. 
Harvard University Press. 1936. Price $2.50. 


‘ 


‘. .. While Ibsen to Spaniards generally 
remains an acquired taste, a kind of intel- 
lectual caviar, his dramaturgy has left its 
marks upon a number of their leading play- 
wrights” is the conclusion of the author of 
this interesting and scholarly study. 

We note that interest in Ibsen was first 
aroused in the Nineties by French articles 
and translations and by the performances 
of visiting French and Italian dramatic 
troupes—an interest evinced chiefly by intel- 
lectuals and radicals and centered “more in 
Ibsen the man of ideas than in Ibsen the 
literary artist.” Progressive Barcelona wel- 
comed the Norwegian dramatist whom 
Madrid, preferring her one-act plays and 
melodramas, “respected” but pronounced too 
“intellectual.” The anarchistic leanings of the 
Catalan capital in 1893 led to the choice of 
An Enemy of the People for the first Ibsen 


performance in Spain and explains the en- 
thusiasm it aroused. Other plays followed in 
rapid succession, however, and the perfor- 
mance of Ghosts, there as elsewhere, marked 
the introduction of the free theater move- 
ment. 

Particularly interesting is the chapter on 


Ibsenian Parallels showing the marked in- 


fluence of Ghosts, A Doll’s House, etc., upon 
some of the plays of Echegaray, Galdos, Bene- 
ventg, and Martinez Sierra. 

The material has been handled so as to 
produce a most readable book. While Spanish 
quotations are numerous, they have been 
summarized in English in the text. The 
extensive and well-arranged bibliography will 
prove most useful to the Ibsen student wishing 
to delve further into the subject. 


DikKka ReEqQue 


POETRY 


Norwegian Emigrant Songs and Ballads. 
Assembled and edited by Theodore C. 
Blegen and translated by Martin B. Ruud. 
Songs harmonized by Gunnar J. Malmin. 
The University of Minnesota Press. 1936. Price 
$3.00. 


With this collection of Norwegian Emigrant 
Songs and Ballads, Professor Blegen has 
added another document to the historical 
study of immigration which he began when 
he compiled the “America letters” in his 
book Norwegian Migration to America. One 
can hardly overestimate the importance of 
these records to the evaluation, from an his- 
torical as well as a human point of view, 
of that fascinating period in the history of 
America when the wave of immigrants swept 
over the Western plains to build an empire. 
Since it is reasonably certain that a similar 
situation never will arise, this record of the 
personal motives, the emotions, and the social 
conditions which sent the immigrants across 
the sea will always have a great historical 
interest. 

But as one reads these songs and ballads— 
most of them written by humble people with- 
out any literary pretensions—the historical 
significance of the poems is gradually sub- 
merged in the sense of intense human drama 
which one discovers behind the clumsy verse 
form. It will not be the historical fact that 
economic conditions drove most of the emi- 
grants from Norway, or that the conflict 
between the Labor movement and the con- 
servatives influenced emigration, as revealed 
in these songs, which will make the deepest 
impression on the reader; it will be the 
poignant accent of tragedy and of humor, of 
high hopes and bitter disappointments, of 
suffering and of triumphs, so awkwardly but 
forcefully expressed in these songs, which he 
will remember most vividly. The book is 
worth reading, therefore, both as a human 
document and as an historical record. 
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Professor Ruud has used excellent judg- 
ment in his English prose version of the 
poems. He has not tortured the English 
language in an overzealous attempt at crowd- 
ing into the translation the untransferable 
idiomatic peculiarities of the original. He 
has simply given a clear, readable English 
text. 

The harmonizations which Gunnar Malmin 
has made of some of the songs are both 


i nd effective. 
simple a Jouan S. Ecirsrup 


BOOK NOTES 


Under the stimulus and guidance of Pro- 
fessor Henning Larsen, a former Fellow of 
the Foundation, the students of the Graduate 
College of the State University of Iowa are 
making important contributions to the study 
of Ibsen in the United States. “Ibsen in 
America,” an annotated bibliography of 795 
items arranged chronologically from 1892 
to 1936, fills most of the space in the February 
and May numbers of Scandinavian Studies 
and Notes, the organ of the Society for the 
Advancement of Scandinavian Study. Miss 
Andersen’s notes give the gist of an article 
in a few words or show the author’s attitude 
towards Ibsen in a brief quotation. Among 
these there are many choice morsels for the 
casual reader, such as the little picture of 
the master nourishing his redoubtable spleen 
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longed to obtain some fundamental information 
about modern Icelandic art, education, language, 
and literature, will find a reliable, interesting 
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on deviled devil-fish in a cheap Italian 
restaurant and the fulminations of outraged 
morality in the early days of Ghosts. 


Another Iowa student, Mr. Arthur C. 
Paulson, has published a summary of his 
thesis The Norwegian-American Reaction to 
Ibsen and Bijérnson, 1850-1900. These two 
famous men had no more severe critics than 
their countrymen in the Middle West, and 
English readers, familiar with the storms of 
protest against Ibsen, may be surprised to 
discover that he fares much better here than 
Bjérnson. 


Travelers familiar with Clara E. Laugh- 
lin’s “So You’re Going” series will not wish 
to be without the latest one So Youw’re Going 
to Scandinavia (Houghton, Mifflin. 477 pages. 
Price $3.00) when they visit Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland. Miss Laughlin 
packs into a neat handy volume all the neces- 
sary practical information about where to 
go and how to get there, railroad and bus 
fares and hotel rates, with a wealth of his- 
torical and anecdotal material which makes 
the book attractive to the armchair traveler 
as well. 


The three daughters of Prince Carl and 
Princess Ingeborg of Sweden, the Princesses 
Margaretha, Mirtha, and Astrid, received a 
thorough training in all the household arts. 
Princess Ingrid has also been well grounded 
in domestic economy. The woman who has 
taught a future queen and two future crown 
princesses to cook, may well have something 
to teach more humble housekeepers, and 
their teacher Mrs. Jenny Akerstrom has writ- 
ten a book known as The Princesses Cook 
Book. This has now been translated by an 
American dietician Gudrun Carlson, who has 
also converted the Swedish weights and 
measurements into American. The book con- 
tains a multitude of delectable Swedish dishes. 
It is handsomely bound and printed and can 
be obtained from Bonnier, New York, for 
$2.50. 


Democracy in Denmark in the National 
Home Library Series (25 cents) is really two 
books in one: Democracy in Action, by Jose- 
phine Goldmark, and The Folk High School, 
by A. H. Hollmann, translated from the Ger- 
man by Alice G. Brandeis. Miss Goldmark has 
made a thorough study of the Danish solution 
of economic and social problems and presents 
the history and development of Danish agri- 
culture, dairying, cooperatives, social insur- 
ance, education and industry in clear, compact, 
and readable form. Part II gives a full and 
interesting account of the educational move- 
ment out of which the Danish solution has 
grown, 
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TRAVEL AND TRADE 


Activities oF THE Swepish AmeRIcAN LINE 

In connection with Thos. Cook & Son, the 
Swedish American Line has planned an Around 
South America Cruise on the popular cruise liner 
Gripsholm sailing from New York January 29, 
1938. With arrival back in New York on March 
24, the cruise will consume 54 days and cover 
over 14,000 miles, passing through the Panama 
Canal, down the west coast of South America, 
through the straits of Magellan, up the east coast 
and through the West Indies. The cruise will 
call at ten of the most interesting ports in South 
America and six ports in the West Indies. 

For the winter cruise season 1937-1938 the line 
has planned not less than seven West Indies 
cruises in the motorliner Kungsholm. These popular 
cruises take from twelve to eighteen days of ocean 
travel with stops at the usual ports of interest 
in the West Indies. The first cruise leaves New 
York December 18, to be followed by frequent 
sailings up to April 14. Last year these cruises 
were top booked long in advance of the sailings, so 
would-be travelers should reserve their passage 
far in advance to avoid being left behind. 

Kungsholm will go on a European Spring Cruise 
from New York on April 26, a more than 9,000 
miles tour during which ten places will be visited 
with long stops at each place. The first call is 
Madeira, the next calls Casablanca, Lisbon, St. 
Nazaire, Guernsey, Havre, London, Rotterdam, 
Copenhagen, and Gothenburg. The tour will take 
34 days and end in New York May 30. 

The Swedish American Line has recently opened 
its own office in Copenhagen with Mr. Helge Peter- 
sen, formerly New York manager of the old 
Scandinavian American Line, as general manager. 


The office is located in the Palace Hotel, Raadhus- 
pladsen. 


NorweGcian Travet INrorMATION OFFICE 

This office which for many years was managed 
by Mr. Ben Blessum has now been taken over by 
Mr. Knut Olsen, formerly assistant manager of 
the office, and later general manager of the Nor- 
wegian Travel Information Bureau in London. 


The office is now located at 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF TrAvet FactLittes In Norway 

Quite many important improvements for the 
benefit of travelers in Norway have been made this 
year. New hotels have been built and old ones 
improved and enlarged in every section of the 
country. The Oslo-Bergen railway is running fast 
special trains for tourists, and a number of new 
automobile routes have been opened for the sea- 
son, the most important being extended all the 
way to Bodé. New steamers have been added fo 
the fjord service and coastal express service. In 
addition, air services between Stavanger and New- 
castle and between Oslo and Stockholm have just 
been inaugurated. 


Goynia Line Bermupa Cruises 

The Gdynia America Line which operates the 
two modern liners Batory and Pilsudski in direct 
service between New York and Copenhagen will run 


Christmas 





SWEDEN 


Where could this holiday of cheer and 
good will be better celebrated than 
in Sweden, the most peaceful corner 
of Europe? 


Steeped in traditions from Viking 
days, Christmas in this ancient land 
is a continuous round of feasting and 
joymaking—candle-lit church  ser- 
vices, old fashioned  sleigh-rides, 
sparkling Northern Lights, gaiety 
and entertainment in the smart Euro- 
pean manner with excellent opera, 
races, and brilliant social functions— 
or invigorating outdoor life in the 
homeland of winter sports. 


Plan now a happy and memorable 
winter holiday in Sweden. For winter 
sport booklet and further details ad- 


dress any travel agent or 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. AS NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











On your next trip to Europe, travel via the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 
LINE 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 
SWEDEN ~- NORWAY - DENMARK - 
FINLAND and the CONTINENT 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


and the Popular Turbine Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American citizens 


Moderate ocean passage rates, low hotel and travel costs, and the favorable dollar exchange 
combine to make Scandinavia most attractive to travelers this year. 


PLEASURE CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 


Around South America Cruise 


Gripsholm from New York Jan. 29, 1938 

54 Days 14,200 Miles from $610 
Through the Panama Canal and Straits of 
Magellan .. . calling at ten most interesting 
ports on the west and east coasts of the South 
American continent, = six of the most popular 
q = : winter resorts in the West Indies. 
15 Days 5515 Miles ITINERARY: Nassau (Bahamas), Havana 
18 Days 5815 Miles (Cuba), Cristobal and Balboa (Panama Canal 
8D - Mil Zone), Callao (Peru), Valparaiso (Chile), Cape 
1 ays 5815 Miles Pillar and Magallanes (Straits of Magellan), 

a Mi Buenos Aires (Argentine), Montevideo (Uruguay), 

18 Days 5815 Tiles Santos, Rio de Janeiro and Bahia (Brazil), Port- 
12 Days 4300 Miles of-Spain (Trinidad), St. Pierre and Fort-de- 
12 Days 4300 Miles 
10 Days 3600 Miles 


CRUISES TO 

WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 
M 

Linee KUNGSHOLM new York 
December 18 
January 7 
January 28 
February 18 
March 11 


March 25 
April 14 











France (Martinique), and Bermuda. 
1938 Spring Cruise to Europe 
The splendid itineraries include calls at 
Barbados, Trinidad, LaGuaira, Curacao, 


Panama, Kingston, Virgin Islands, St. 
Lucia, Port-au-Prince, and Havana. 


Low Rates No Passports 


and Africa 


Kungsholm from New York April 26 
34 Days 9,689 Miles from $395 up 
The splendid itinerary includes calls at Funchal, 
Madeira; Casablanca, French Morocco; Lisbon, 
Portugal; St. Nazaire, France; Guernsey, Chan- 
nel Isles; Havre, France; Tilbury (London), 
England; Rotterdam, Holland; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Gothenburg, Sweden; Cherbourg, France. 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue and 4 West 5ist St. (Rockefeller Center), New York 


Chicago, Ill 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Boston, Mass 

San Francisco, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif 


181 N. Michigan Ave. 
526 Second Ave., South 
154 Boylston St. 

760 Market St., 2nd Floor 
412 W. Sixth St. 


Seattle, Wash 209 White Building 
Detroit, Mich 107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 
Montreal, Que., Can.....1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
Winnipeg, Man., Can 470 Main St. 
Halifax, N.S., Can 71 Upper Water St. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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NYBORG & NELSON 


An old reliable up to date Scandinavian 
Delicatessen Store specializing in Swedish 
Hors d’Oeuvres and other imported Scan- 
dinavian delicacies. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled to any Address 
in U.S. and Canada. 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


841 THIRD AVENUE, (Near Sist Street) 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





two Bermuda cruises this fall. The Labor Day 
cruise leaves New York on the Batory on Septem- 
ber 3, and the Columbus Day cruise on the Pil- 
sudski sails from New York October 8. These 
five-day trips with a 48 hours’ stay in Bermuda 
are ideal excursions for travelers who can not take 
much time off for vacation. The rates are very 
moderate. 


Tue Norweotan America LINE 
NortH Cape CrvuiIse 

The Stavangerfjord on its North Cape cruise 
this summer left Oslo with a full booking of 650 
passengers. Americans who participated in the 
cruise had come to Oslo on the Bergensfjord spend- 
ing some days there sightseeing before they em- 
barked for the North. As the. cruise included 
Copenhagen, quite many Dantsh, passengers took 
the trip, and in Oslo other natienalities joined. 
The Stavangerfjord is now a “streamlined” type 
of ship in that her funnels and other deck fittings 
have been changed over to that modernistic style. 


New Avromosite Ferry 
Between Norway anp DENMARK 

The Aalborg Shipyard recently launched the 
motor-car and passenger ferry Peder Wessel which 
is to maintain a regular service between Larvik, 
Norway, and Frederikshavn, Denmark. The ferry, 
which is operated by a joint Danish-Norwegian 
company, is a twin screw vessel 72 meters long 
carrying about 530 tons. Below the car deck are 
quarters for officers and crew and cabins for about 
180 passengers. On the promenade deck is a 


ww LUNGSHUL 


Featuring Famous Swedish Hors d’Oeuvres (Smoérgiasbord) 


PRIX FIXE LUNCHEON DINNER 
CAFE AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


CUISINE PAR EXCELLENCE 
FOR RESERVATIONS TELEPHONE ELDORADO 5-8183 














FACING CENTRAL PARK 


in New York, the Plaza 
Ee is ideally located—a so- 

& cial center convenient to 
everything in town. This 
world famous hotel ap- 
peals to discriminating travelers 
who demand the utmost in com- 
fort, service, and cuisine. 








H. A. Rost, Pres. and Managing Director 


2eP AZ Fem 


FIFTY-NINTH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 





long deck-house accommodating a large smoking 
salon and bar and a large dining room. On both 
sides of the deck are open veranda cafés and the 
de luxe cabins for about twenty passengers. 


Firry Years or SwepisH INpDUSTRIES 

The General Export Association of Sweden, 
Vasagatan 12, Stockholm, has recently published, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding, a handsome and beautifully illustrated 
volume of 470 pages edited by Erik Nylander and 
entitled Modern Sweden. The book presents a 
graphic survey of the development of Swedish 
trade and industry from 1887 to 1937—the most 
momentous epoch in Swedish economic history. 
“The leading events of the period include the 
‘establishment of engineering and electrical indus- 
tries with ramifications abroad and markets in 
many countries; the building up of a competitive 
shipbuilding industry; the establishment of over- 
seas shipping lines to most parts of the world; the 
inception and enormous growth of the wood pulp 
and paper industries. Of equal importance are the 
reorganization of the erstwhile iron trade into a 
modern steel industry for the manufacture of 
finished steel products, the electrification of the 
country through the harnessing of waterfalls, and 
the impetus given to farming by the activity of 
seed improvement institutions and the organization 
of the dairy industry.” The Association publishes 
a monthly journal Swedish Export and maintains 
an Information Department for the convenience 
of firms abroad. 
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Publications of 


The American-Scandinavian 
| Foundation 


ALMQUIST: Sara Videbeck, and The Chapel 
GARBORG: Peace: A Novel 
GEIJERSTAM: The Book About Little Brother 
— Woman Power: A Novel 
HALLSTROM: Selected Short Stories 
HEIDENSTAM: The Charles Men, 2 volumes 
JACOBSEN: Niels Lyhne 
Jonas Lig: The Family at Gilje 
SODERBERG: Selected Short Stories 
NORWAY’S BEST STORIES: Twenty-one Short Stories by Norwegian Writers. . 
SWEDEN’S BEST STORIES: Twenty-two Short Stories by Swedish Writers 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN BY HIMSELF. Illustrated 
THE SAGA OF FRIDTJOF NANSEN, by Jon Sorensen. Illustrated 
LIFE OF IBSEN, by Halvdan Koht, 2 vols. Illustrated 
BREMER: America of the Fifties. Illustrated 


HISTORICAL 
HEIDENSTAM: The Swedes and Their Chieftains. Illustrated 
AXEL OLRIK: Viking Civilization. Illustrated 


POETRY 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 1750-1925 
TEGNER: Poems (Frithjof’s Saga, and Children of the Lord’s Supper) 
BJORNSON: Poems and Songs 
— Arnljot Gelline 
DRAMA 
HOLBERG: Comedies (Jeppe of the Hill, The Political Tinker, Erasmus 
Montanus) 
SIGURJONSSON : Modern Icelandic Plays (Eyvind of the Hills, The Hraun 
Farm) 
IBSEN: Early Plays (Catiline, The Warrior's Barrow, Olaf Liljekrans) 


FROM THE OLD NORSE 
The Prose Edda (The Younger Edda) 
The Poetic Edda (The Elder Edda) 
Norse Mythology 
The King’s Mirror 
The Saga of the Volsungs and of Ragnar Lodbrok 
Four Icelandic Sagas 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
TOPSOE-JENSEN: Scandinavian Literature. Illustrated 
HustvepT: Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain 
OLRIK: The Heroic Legends of Denmark 
KoHT: The Norse Sagas. . 
SCHLAUCH: Romance in Iceland 


OTHER BOOKS 
LAURIN-HANNOVER-THIS: Scandinavian Art; with 375 Illustrations 
What You See in Sweden. 122 Illustrations with Text 
KIERKEGAARD: Philosophical Fragments 
LINDROTH : Iceland: A Land of Contrasts 


Send your Order to 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
116 East 64th Street New York City 





When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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